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“ Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose.” 


The beautiful Spring season, the ‘‘May day’’ of | 


another year revisits us. The. earth so lately stark 
and cold in death, puts on her glorious apparel. Her 
robes of freshest green, her bosom decked with vio- 
let and primrose, her brow crowned with roses and 
myrtles, she has arisen to a new life, and stands 
arrayed as a bride to meet her lord; picturing to us 
faintly and darkly the glories of that ‘‘New Earth’’ 
which we look for. i 

It is the annual proclamation of the new life, 
which is promised us; the earth preaching its annu- 
al sermon of the Resurrection. Itis nature’s yearly 
celebration of the great Easter Festival. And while 


the Faithful throughout the world, join in general | 


acclaim ‘‘The Lord is Risen,’’ every blade of grass 
or grain that springs, every bud that unfolds itself, 
every simple flower that blooms, every blossom that 
waves in the breeze, every bee that hums or bird 
that rings out its joyful melody responds, “Zhe Lord 
ie Risen Indeed.’’ 


. WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


CORN PLANTING. 








The preparation of the corn ground will now be 
pushed on as urgently as possible. Bear in mind 
the necessity of closer planting than is usual, to give 
youafull crop of corn. While five feet square will 
give about 1700 hills, four feet each way will give 
2700 and three and a half feet each way, more than 
3700 hills. With manure enough and proper work- 
ing, this number will grow as well without firing 
and burning as that first named. But you must not 
put off working it until July. You cannot go with 


plough or cultivator into corn six to eight feet high 
—the roots branching through every inch of the 


soil, without doing it irreparable damage. We say 


therefore again work your corn before it is planted, 
and work it immediately after it is planted, plant 
| Closely, and ‘‘lay by’’ early, if you expect tomake 
a full crop. 

Get on quickly now with the planting—rolling 
the dry corn in tar till each grain is coated slightly, 
and sprinkling with gypsum or dry ashes to sepa- 


rate the grains. 
TOBACCO. 


Get rid of your old crop of Tobacco immediately 
after corn-planting if possible. 

Give strict attention to plant beds, keeping them 
clear of grass, and top-dressing frequently. After 
corn-planting, give a portion of tobacco ground a 
second ploughing, and be ready for your plants as 

‘they get size for setting out. Do not be in a hurry 
| to set out small plants, but it is very bad manage- 
;ment to lose a ‘‘season’’ by failure to have ‘the 
| ground in readiness. 


CLOVER FIELDS. 


If you wish the land to have the benefit of the 
clover crop, be not tempted to turn in the stock un- 
til it comes into bloom. ‘The greatest benefit to the 
soil is obtained, by turning into the field when in 
full bloom, stock enough to trample quickly much 
| the greater portion of it to the ground. If the’clo- 
| ver is to be cut for hay, it is not thought to be suffi- 
| ciently matured until about half of the blossoms 

have turned brown. 


| POTATOES. 


| This crop is constantly growing in importance. 
|As to kind, we should plant always a good variety 
|of white potatoe. We have not yet met with a yel 
| low potatoe that any animal above a hog should eat, 
and it is amazing to see the variety of miserable 
roots with which the market is glutted, called pota- 
toes. For the main crop, the Peach Blow stands 
high as to quality and productiveness. The Foxite 


(white) we know by experience to be excellent in 
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quality, and much more productive than the Mer- 
cer. The Mercer is an old favourite as to quality‘ 
but a poor producer. There are several other va- 
rieties, which are highly spoken of north of us by 
their several advocates, as the Prince Albert and the 
Buck-eye, which have not been tested with us. The 
Carter though a good potatoe has declined in popu- 
larity. 

The crop should be planted on a rich well turned 
sod, if it can be had; though any well worked, 
well manured ground will do. Where rotis fear- 
ed, it is very desirable we think to manure the sod 
sufficiently in the Fall by top-dressing, and to ap- 
ply only a moderate dressing of ashes and plaster 
at the time of planting. We are in the habit how- 
ever of using all sorts of manures with success in 
immediate connexion with the plantings. Peruvian 
Guano is very good, put in the drills at plant- 
ing. Stable and other long manures, we put on top 
of the plantings beforecovering. Itacts asa mulch, 
and what is very important to this crop, preserves 
a uniform temperature. 

Time of Planting.—Much difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to the time of planting potatoes for the main 
or late crop. The almost universal recommenda- 
tion of the Agricultural Journals is to plant early. 
As early even as April and the beginning of May.— 
It is supposed that the early planting exempts the 
crop in a measure from the liability to rot. We 
doubt very much the correctness of this theory, and 
think it should not be considered in determining the 
question. Our droughts dre most likely to take 
place between the middle of June and the middle of 
August. It is no advantage to the crop to have the 
tubers forming at any time during this period. If 
it begins to bloom by the middle of August there 
will be time enough to mature in this latitude, and 
the growth of the tuber will be going on during a 
period when the temperature of the earth will be 
more congenial, and when they will be most likely to 
have sufficient moisture. One of the largest crops 
we have ever made was in a season which was very 
unusually dry until a fine rain came on the 16th of 
September. With a remarkably flourishiug growth 
of vines, there was not a tuber formed until this rain 
occurred. Our experience was the same in the past 
year with a crop planted in July and just out of the 
ground by the first of August. We never made a 
better crop. Our opinion of the time of planting 
is, that the middle of June is soon enough, and we 
should not plant earlier unless as a matter of spe- 
cial convenience. Other suggestions to be observed 
" to ensure the coming up of the crop we defer till 


next month. 
SWEET POTATOES. 


Sweet potatoe plantings will be coming on during 
the month, and should be planted in accordance 
with the excellent directions of our correspondent 
ast month. 





—2 


ROOT CROPS. 
All root crops except turnips should be got in the 

ground this month or early in June. The 

beet and mangold wurtzel bear transplanting as wo 

as cabbages, and it may bea convenience tg 


yourself of this fact. 
» 
PUMPKINS, CYMBLINS, 4&0. 


These crops should be planted during the month, 
HUNGARIAN GRASS—HONEY BLADE, 


We have numerous enquiries about this crop, our 
friends forgetting that we have given all the requi- 
site information some months past about the Hun. 
garian. The “‘Honey Blade’ claims to be a supe 


at a very superior price. And the Hungarian claimg 
to be better than the old fashioned German miflef, 
They are all good for those who want an addition 
to their stock of Hay at short notice. They will 
give a crop if the season be favourable in sixty days 
after the sowing of the seed; and yield twice ag 
much as timothy trom land of the same quality. — 
There should be half bushel of seed to make fine hay 
—a peck is enough to give a full crop of seed. It 
is an exhausting crop, and should be put on in well 
manured and well prepared land. It leaves the 
ground clean and in good order for fall seeding.— 
The first of June is time enough to sow, and any 
time duriug that month. 


{ 
rior kind of Hungarian Grass, and the seed is sold 


SUGAR MILLET. 

After the middle of the month is time enough for 
this crop. It is a delicate plant when young, but 
strong and vigorous when it advances a little — 
Plant in drills 3} to 4 feet apart and thin to 12 in. 
ches distance in the drill. A small lot of it conve 
nient to the hog pasture will be valuable for their 
use in the months of August and September. 


FIELD PEAS. 

The field pea for whatever purpose should be got 
in the ground by the last of the month or early ia 
June. Our opinion of its value as a fertilizer, ha 
been very often given. If intended for this pur 
pose, sow 1} or 2 bushels per acre after the middle 
of the month. Should there be a scant supply of 
seed it would not be amiss to mix one-third or one 
half the quantity of Indian corn with it—sowihg , 
all together and. ploughing under with a light far ! 
row after the grass is well started upon the ground. 
A small lot of these peas would be a valuable aus ~ 
iliary in feeding your hogs, in the Fall; and atany | 
rate, raise enough in the corn field for family us, 
and for seed next year, should you want them. 

SHEEP SHEARING. 

Sheep Shearing should be attended to in due 
time, to avoid loss of fleece, and to relieve the ani- 
mal from the oppressive covering as warm weathet 
advances. It is made a question now as to washing 
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the fleece on the back of the sheep, whether it is not 
attended with much more injury to the flock, than 
advantage to the fleece. Give careful attention in 
shearing, to prevent clipping and gashing the flesh, 
‘a3 wellas to have the wool neatly and carefully ta- 
ken off. 


ALLING OFF IN SUPPLY OF BREADSTUFFS— 
Fe RICULTURAL COLLEGES—PUBLIC LANDS. 
Wueat ann, Det., April 11, 1859. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
You ask, in a postscript of April number of the 
current volume of the American Farmer, if | 





would give instructions as to the disposition of an 


Je on the best way of investing the fund aris- 
ies the land yo written whilst the Agri- 
cultural College and Experimental Farm Bill was 
in the hands oF the President ; you closed by ask- 
ing what you should do with the article. 

fn answer I will say, that I have written and 
talked so much on that subject throughout the 
West, and indeed in almost —s section of the 
country where I have been, that I have forgotten 
what I wrote in the article referred to. But I 
now say let that slide ; as the Farmers of the Uni- 
ted States should, all Presidents who care so little 
for the interests of the great mass of farmers who 
elected them to office, or who are so silly as to 
suppose that the government will ever derive 
$6,000,000 from the sales of the public lands, or 
even one red cent more than it will require to 
survey and sell them; without taking into the cal- 
culation the cost of keeping the Border ruffians, 
who are worse than savages, from encroaching 
upon the Indians, with the view of raising a war 
ery against the poor Indians, and in turn, heavy 
war bills, such as that recently presented by Or- 
egon to Congress. 

The Editor of the American Farmer says, that 
he was not disappointed at the President’s veto. 
I must confess that I was, but I am glad that he 
did/it. Because the quantity of land asked for 


_was entirely too small to be of any account for 


the purpose intended. And it will give mean op- 
portunity, if I am able to attend the United States 
Agricultural Society at Washington next winter, to 
renew my movement for a grant equal to 500,000 
acres for each State now of the Union, and the 
same amount to all other States that may come 
into the Confederacy, to be divided amongst the 
States according to Federal Representation; say 
20,000,000 acres for a start, for the present States 
and Territories, to be increased in the same ratio 
as new States and Territories are admitted—or, 
$25,000,000, the equivalent in money, equal to 
$1.25 per acre. The interest upon which would 
only be $1,500,000 per annum, to be divided 
amongst the States, according to Federal Repre- 


_ sentation, as before said. 


In this movement every Agricultural Society, 
and every other Society, and class of men, should 
join. For what interest is of such importance to 
mankind as the cheapening of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions for the million. And besides, if grants of 
the public lands cannot be obtained for such an 
important object, in which all are more interested 
than for all other subjects—then the old States 
may give upall hope of ever receiving any benefit 
from the sales of the so called public domain. 

It is now a lamentable fact known or supposed 





by but few, but nevertheless too true, that the 
production of breadstuffs has greatly fallen off in 
proportion to population, as a comparison of the 
census reports of 1840 with 1850 will show. Thus 
five of the New England States which in 1840 pro- 
duced 1,489,320 bushels of wheat, fell off in 1850 to 
554,984 bushels, showing a falling off of 934,336 
bushels. New York, by her State statistics shows 
a falling off trom 13,121,498 in 1850 to 9,092,402 
bushels in 1855. Ohio in 1840 produced 16,571,- 
661, fell off in 1850 to 14,499,360 bushels, shows 
a falling off of 2,084,000 bushels. Five of the 
Southern States, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, which produced t ohh. 
er, 13,189,952 bushels of wheat in 1840, fell off 
in 1850 to 5,370,751 bushels. Indeed no State or 
field, after 10 years successive cultivation had in- 
creased in the production of breadstuffs—on the 
population, except Delaware, New Jersey and 
Maryland, and they only by improved cultivation 
and a greatly extended use of lime, guano and 
other concentrated fertilizers, far above the pro- 
fits to justify such an outlay. All this falling off is 
mainly attributable to an exhausting course of cul- 
tivation, and the increased number of enemies to 
the wheat crop ; the greatest of which in this is name- 
less, but amongst which are the Hessian Fly, Joint 
Worm, Red Weevil, Blight and Fungi, and many 
other causes not known to the most experienced 
farmers. 

What we want is, for the Government to lend its 
aid in making experiments for the benefit of agri- 
culture, which cannot be made by private enter- 
prise. The depth of cultivation, whether it is but 
to plough shallow, as we have been doing for the 
last one hundred and fifty years, or to trench, 
plough, subsoil, or under-drain or how to combine 
all on the same farm as best adapted to the soils as 
found; the time and manner of planting, for the 
state of the weather, is yet but imperfectly under- 
stood. All have seen that a few days difference 
of time and-state of the weather in planting, often 
show marked difference in value of crops. Much 
also is yet to be learned as to the time and state of 
the grain, when and how it is to be harvested and 
secured, (and there appears to be a greata want of 
knowledge as to who we shall sell our grain and 
oe of our farms to.) My plan is to make a 

ome market for it. 

It cannot, it must not be expected that those 
experiments and others countless in extent, can 
or will be made as they should be, by individual 
enterprise, even by the most zealous in the cause 
of Agriculture. Those necessary experiments to 
the increasing of our crops to the wants of our 
increasing population, can enly be made by estab- 
lishing Agricultural Schools, and Experimen- 
tal Farms. And as all the people are interested, all 
the people should assist, inthe consummation of 
so desirable an end—and how can that end be so 
easily attained as by the plan proposed. That is 
to DEMAND such an appropriation of the public do- 
main, as will secure the object, whether it be 
20,000,000 acres, or 200,000,000 acres. Much 
more than this latter amount has been given away 
to the new States within the past ten years, and 
that too, in many cases for objects of doubtful 
utility. The single State of Arkansas, with a 
population in 1850 of only two hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, has had grants of land under different 
heads of appropriations, to over 20,000,000 acres, 
and what is still worse, by the silent, insidious, ras- 
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cally, thieving operations of the graduation bill, so call- 
ed, by which all the lands are ordered to be sold 
which lie within the Jimits of any new State, as 
soon after such State is admitted into the Union as 
possible. The consequence is, that in the short 
space of about thirty years all the land lying 
within the bounds of any such new State is liable 
‘to be taken up at twelve and a half cents per 
acre—by the course of such graduation; whether 
such lands are wanted for cultivation or not, 
or indeed, whether the fiftieth part of such lands 
are wanted for cultivation, and without regard 
to the increase of their population. In the 
States of Arkansas and Florida, neither their 
products or population had increased but little 
within the time of taking the two last censuses, 
and yet they have each had grants of over 20,000,- 
000 acres, under different heads of appropriation, 
equal to the amount I expect to ask for at the 
hands of the next Congress for Agricultural 


Schools and Experimental Farms, and they too; 


have a full share of that for the purposes therein 


named. 
The public domain is being fast frittered 


away, without any corresponding benefit to the | 


Treasury of the United States, or to the increased 
production of breadstufis or provisions, or of 
what was seemingly intended by those wasteful 
appropriations. For although the plea for those 
grants was cheap homesteads for the poor set- 


tlers, yet they are at once taken up by wealthy | 
speculators and the price raised above the settler | 


and they are bound to become tenants, as in the 
old States from whence they went. 

The products from the sales of the public lands 
in the fiscal year of 1857, was only $3,361,471; in 


the first half of that year; $1,700,633 was received; | 


of that amount $533,121, was received from Mis- 
souri, $232,669, from Illinois and $215,090 from 


Minnesota, making together from these three | 
States $980,881, whilst the receipts of the other | 


fifteen States amounted to only $719,752. The re- 
ceipts of the second half of 1857 was $1,660,840, 
of which $467,481 was received from Missouri and 
$415,650 from the State of Iowa, making the re- 
ceipts from those two States $885,131, whilst the 
amount of sales in the other 16 States and Terri- 
tories amounted to only $778,659. 

Nor can we expect the receipts into the public 
Treasury from the sales of the public lands ever 
to much exceed that of 1857; when it is known 
that by the graduation law, all lands remaining 
after being once passed over as sold for thirty 
years, may be taken up at 12} per acre, and that 
the holders of all the recently granted lands for 
different purposes to the amount of over 356,000,- 
000 acres, and that nearest to the settlements, 
come into the market in competition with those 
of the government. 

But what most interests us on the subject of 
Schools and Experimental Farms is the fact that 
in 1850, the amount of all Jands under cultivation 
was put down at 118,457,622 acres, and the 
amount held by individuals under the head of un- 
improved lands amounted to 184,621,348 amount- 
ihg together to 303,078,970 acres, whilst our popu- 
lation was 23,191,876. We that year produced 
100,485,844 bushels of wheat of the value of $90,- 
437,260 being produced at 90 cents per acre, 
whilst now with a population not estimated at 
more than 30,000,000, of inhabitants, or say about 
30 per cent. over that of 1850. We have in pri- 


vate hands, farmers and others 360,000 
of land above the 303,078,970 acres, 
gether 663,078,970 acres in and for culti 

and yet the price of wheat is this day ‘en 
$1.55 per bushel. This increased price is not be. 
cause of scarcity from foreign demand or increased 
home consumption. Indeed we are now im 
ing largely from Canada and considerably from 
Europe, whilst hundreds of thousands of the 
eratives, who were at work at fair Wages inthe 
early part of 1857 have since been thrown idle, or 
from their accustomed trades and been compelied 
to become farm hands in turn for subsistence and 
yet with all this there is an alarming falling Of in 
the production of breadstuffs, provisions and liye. 
stock. 

The above facts, as set forth, do seem to me to 
be of such an alarming extent as to require a 
thought from Philanthropists, Agriculturists and 
Statists if not from Presidents and Politicians gen- 
erally. These thoughts are written off as they 
| have occurred while whiling away a wet morning; 
| without re-writing or scarcely a second reading— 
| you can take them for what they are worth, and 
if you can fix them up, so as to be worthy a place 
in your widely circulated old Farmer, why bem 
but if not, do not. JOHN JONES, 


MATTERS AND THINGS GENERALLY, 


000 Acres 
maki 








BY PATUXENT PLANTER, 





Messrs. Epirors :—I congratulate the farmers 
upon the rather spicy controversy which, of late, 
has given agreeable animation, and afforded use- 
ful information to your colums, in regard to De- 
von cattle and the different breeds of Sheep. Asa 
breeder on a small scale of, what I term, thor- 
ough-bred and remunerating stock, I take great 
pleasure in seeing these searching articles. It does 
much good—it revives the good old times when 
Col’s Capron and Carey entered the lists as stal- 
wart, courteous champions of antagonistic sys 
tems for the ‘‘ renovation of worn out soils ;” and 
who each did his part so well, that when the con- 
test ended, neither was worsted, but the public 
greatly benefitted. And such would be the result 
of the present discussions if they be carried on 
without asperity. It is proper that a scrutiny 
should be exercised in regard to all animals 
claiming to be pure-bred, and will be most gene- 
rally responded to with cheerfulness by the own 
ers, if the screw be not applied too tight, and no 
screw loose about them. 1 am an admirer of the 
settled principles of the ‘* Old Dominion, ”—that 
in politics all pedigrees and aristocratic connec: 
tions are to be eschewed, and the merit of the in- 
dividual alone to be looked to ; but in domestic af- 
fairs and breeding generally, none but ‘ thorough- 
bred ’’ properly ‘* belong to the first-families. "— 
Upon this rule I have acted in breeding Devons, 
looking, as your able correspondent, Mr. Pendle- 


to their adaptedness for work, beef and ewe 
This should be the true standard rule with breed- 
ers. If one wishes to establish a pure dairy-breed, 
he never would breed pure Devons, but a mixed 
breed of Alderney, Ayrshire, Durham, and thin 
necked, Guenon-marked Devon. Out of this 
medley I should not wonder that in a series of 
years, with the exercise of a sound discretion and 
an unfaltering determination in the one sole di, 
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ection, a Collins or a Lord Leicester would be 
eole to orl inate a pure dairy-breed, which, after 
a course of time and fair trial, would be entitled 
to a * herd-book ’’ as well as the Durham and 
Devon. Among Racers, no animal is considered 
‘‘ thorough-bred,”’ who does not trace through all 
bis ancestors back to a Barb or an Arab. If it 
has asingle flaw it is looked on only as a full-blood. 
Why should not a similar rule be held good by 
breeders of horned cattle? In my observation and 
experience, I have seen a slight cross of Durham, 
or good common stock on the pure Devon, im- 
prove greatly the form of beauty, and increase 
the size, and yet not altering the general charac- 
ter of the animal in colour or configuration so 
much as that the cross could be discovered by the 
closest scrutiny of the most practiced eye. 

Lhave had—when I commenced breeding De- 
vons, and had other herds on my farm, (now I 
have none that do not trace back without a flaw 
to Patterson’s stock, or the next best imported 
stock, Consul, &c.)—calves that were about one- 
quarter common, that were more perfect and 
more beautiful than the pure Devon, and could 
not be distinguished as to the purity of their blood 
by their looks ; and if I had not known that they 
did not belong to the first-family, should have pre- 
ferred them. The next generation or the next, 
would have undeceived me, for ** blood will tell”’ 
sooner or later, for the Devon cattle are so dis- 
tinctly marked a race, one would be justified in be- 
lieving that their common ancestors were the bull 
If there be a 


slight, it may vary from their own peculiar blood, 
if you give time enough it will come out. 

As to the sheep case, wherein the Merinos are 
Plaintiffs vs. Cotswolds, defendants, lately submit- 
ted upon the evidence and elaborate written ar- 
guments of their able and distinguished counsel, to 
you, as judge, and to we farmers and breeders of 
sheep, as the jury. I, one of that jury, beg to 
say a few words in justification of not coming at 
once to a verdict, and thussettling the case.— 
There are several points involved, and looking to 
the evidence and the eminent counsel, each as an 
oracle over some points, Iam inclined to one side 
and then to the other, as I am in an undecided 
state. Thus, upon the meat or eating point, I in- 
cline in favour of the Merino; for [am assured 
the Editor is more epicurean in his tastes than my 
friend, the abstemious Col. And on the question 
of respective profit for the shambles the Col’s. 
figures, and arguments are like a battery of heavy 
guns, they demolish all opposition. As to the 
wool point, I am uncertain how to determine, but 
rather incline to the greater experience, well- 
known caution and cool, exact calculations of the 
Col., than to the ardent zeal of the friend of the 
short-wools who must, necessarily, have a limited 
practicalexperience. Although I know personally 
that his long and ardent love of agriculture, has in- 
duced him to read much upon the subject, and he 
has thereby acquired a valuable stock of informa- 
tion, to add to the many other treasures of his well- 
stored mind. As to the point he makes, that the 


same amount of food will keep two Merinos to 
one Cotswold, I think him right; but would ask— 
will the same cost of keep, produce in profit from 
the wool and meat of two Merinos, 2s much as 
from one Cotswold per year? 

As to the bill of mortality in the two families, I 





am doubtful which to think is the most free from 
the scythe of the old man. It depends, I would sup- 
pose, on locality, seasons and general comfort and 
attendance upon them; but, 1! think, if I were. 
compelled to be born a lamb on the snow in free- 
zing time,I should prefer to be covered with 
long wool, rather than the fine, short, silky down 
of the Merino. In regard to form and beauty, it 
is well for humanity and ‘‘the rest of mankind,”’ 
that beauty is an idea every man sets up for him- 
self, therefore much allowance should be made 
for every man’s taste ; and a good maxim for far- 
mers is, also, ‘*that ore | is that pretty does,’” 
but yet some sacrifice should be made for the 
beautiful. Many faults are excused, and mueb. 
cost has to be and should be made tor beauty.— 
This, my private opinion and action toward ail 
orders and classes of animals. I say all this to~ 
preface the opinion, (rather too decided, per- 
haps, for an impartial juror,) that I really can see 
no beauty in a Merino, and think the Merino ram 
next to a short-tail monkey—the ugliest object 
in nature | have ever met in my perambulations. 

To be brief, your Honor will see at once that 
for these few reasons among many others, that I, 
with other jurors, are unable to make up our 
minds as to the verdict in the present state of the 
case. The only way that I see a proper verdict 
and righteous judgment can be arrived at, is for 
us to take the proper time and means. The time 
we have under our own control]; the means can 
be supplied by the disputants. I suggest a juror 
be considered withdrawn and the cause continued 
until further light be thrown on the subject. The 
parties furnish the means and we will obtain the: 
light, in this wise: You and myself be furnished 
by the respective parties, with a promising young: 
male and female of the family of the respective 
contestants, and we will give to each what com- 
forts and accommodation they may want; we to 
have control and ownership over and in them un- 
til we are satisfied to make a decisive report upon 
their respective claims. It willenable usto study 
the habits and characters of these two contending 
races. We shall then be able to see which are more 
liable to disease, accident or abduction by manor - 
dog. To study their habits, whether they are la- 
zy, sluggish, costly to keep, because requiring 
rich and much food, luxurious, requiring great 
attention, disposed to obesity, quiet, not given 
to rambling and breaking bounds, or learn from 
observation, which are most inclined to be healthy, 
less noticed by thieves or dogs, active, requirin 
little care, regardless of luxurious living, satisfi 
with a little, and that coarse fare, restless and 
creeping through every hole they can find, quar- 
relsome, never fat but lean—and further use can 
judge of their traits as being fruitful and tender 
mothers and nurses. Better than all, we could 
ascertain, to a certainty, their relative abilities 
and dispositions in supporting the humane princi- 
ae of clothing the naked and feeding the hungry. 

think you will agree with me, this is a sensible 
suggestion. I hope the discussion may continue. 
Whatever the Col. writes on sheep husbandry is 
always highly interesting and instructive ; and I 
rejoice tosee Mr. W. wielding his pen so ener- 
getically in behalf of agriculture, for with his 
love of the pursuit, his zeal and intelligence, he 
must succeed in farming, and I hope become a 
planet in the agricultural sphere, as he already is a 
Star editor. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


Baltimore holds a deservedly high position 
among her sister cities, but in nothing more does 
she equal or excel them, than in her many and 
enlightened mechanics, particularly those enga- 
ed in the manufacturing and selling of agricultural 
implements. The old, respectable, and deserved- 
ly popular house of Sinclair & Co. ; and the pala- 
tlal depot of Whitman & Co., and others, reflect 
a credit upon the city and State, and are known 
and appreciated throughoutthe Union. To these, 
with pleasure, I see added to the list of deal- 
ers in agricultural machinery, inplements and 
seeds, the name of our young friend, Richard 
Cromwell, who has a fine establishment on Light 
street, and is well worthy of myer ye nye by 
our planters and farmers, and by all who wish to 
second the advancement of the young, enterpri- 
sing, attentive and trust-worthy—such, I feel sure, 
all who may patronize him will find him to be. 

CORK-OAK 
Is a pretty evergreen, and will make a beautiful 
ornament, | am sure. Two years ago | planted 
some acorns, and have one now, in an exposed 
situation, which is 18 inches high. It needs no 
rotection, but grows slowly—has small green 
eaves something like the holly. 


THE PECAN NUT. 


I should like to get some of those fast-growin 
ones of our friend Jones ; for, ten years mt 
bought one from a nurseryman, and planted it in 
a favourable spot, and have bestowed on it much 
attention, but it does not grow two inches a year 
in height. At that rate, | shall be older than the 
—— is when I eat of its fruit. 

alking of trees, Iam inclined to say to your 
fair friends, if they wish to see a beautiful sight, 
let them plant, alternately in a border or in a 
clump, six or eight feet apart, Pyrus Japonica and 
the yellow flowered Berberry ; they are brilliant, 
profuse, and early bloomers, and remain a long 
time in bloom. 





For the American Farmer. 
MUTTON AND WOOL. 


Two years ago I challenged the United States 
to a comparison of the profits of coarse and fine 
wool sheep, ri the pages of the “‘ Northern 
Farmer.”” I see from your pages, that the fine 
wool, or Merino sheep, is advocated by the Editor 
of the Washington Evening Star, writing from 
Culpeper county, Va. The old English adage of 
**consult your land before you buy your sheep,”’ 
is a good one, for it is true that lean sheep and 
kine are best adapted to lean soil ; and there can 
be no doubt but the little wool-bearing animal 
called the Merino, where the herbage is scant and 
climate vigorous, is the very institution ; but to 
pretend to contrast him with the stately Cotswold 
seems to me very much like the efforts of the 
carpenter to bore a two-inch hole with a gimlet. 
There is no comparison between the two races of 
sheep in any region where grass and grain are to 
be converted into marketable commodities. The 
growth of fine wool barely keeps soul and body to- 
gether, at any price it has ever yet commanded ; 
and if you have any soil, or are located where 
your land has any commercial value, it will never 
pay. Upon poor, thin soils, of little value, where 
manure is of vital importance, they are doubt- 











less well adapted, from their extremely small 
carcass and hardiness. In such locations the 
wool will pay, perhaps, for the cost of rearing 
and their manure be a clear profit, enabli the 
proper to bring his land up to such a state of 
ertility as to admit of the introduction of the 
long, coarse woolled English sheep, in which there 
is a profit. I state, and am prepared to maintain 
by actual test, that no wool-bearing animal can 
compare in flavqur with those producing hair, the 
secretions necessary to grow wool being incom- 
patible with those fine flavours in the essence of 
meats so grateful to the palate of man. Hence 
we find, that Americans, nationally, are not a mut- 
ton-eating people, and it is attributable to the 
fact, that very few ever have had the Opportunity. 
Our customers have been supplied with the car- 
cass of the small wool-bearing animal under the 
appellation of mutton, and from that, their tastes 
have been formed. The sheep has heretofore 
been grown with an eye to the value of the fleece 
alone, and the finer the wool the greater the 
profit; and, when worn out as a wool grower, he 
finds his way to our cities, is slaughtered, and his 
carcass called mutton—and such mutton! The 
guest need never to inquire at a hotel of a waiter 
if he has mutton, nor consult the bill of fare—his 
olfactories will make the announcement the mo- 
ment he enters the dining hall. The result ‘of 
serving up such stuff, and calling it mutton, has 
resulted in repelling its consumption by our peo- 
ple to‘such an extent, that a majority do not use 
the article. Its consumption had run down so 
low, and the price, of course, along with it, 
under the exclusive administration of our fine 
wool growers, that mutton ranked at least 50 per 
cent. below the average price of beef; and tens 
of tnousands of these little, rank-flavoured, worth- 
less, worn out animals yearly found their way to 
the wholesale slaughter-house, when they were 
killed by the legion for the pittance of tallow 
they might yield, and their pelts. And such, to 
this day, is the fate of nine-tenths of the sheep 
discarded by the wool grower for, and on account 
of, age. Not one in ten after being exhausted as 
a wool grower ever gets to be fit for the butcher’s 
shambles; but the tallow vat is his fate, where 
his whole carcass is subjected to the action of 
steam and a severe pressure for the mite of tallow 
so beautifully commingling with the lean, as de- 
scribed by your Culpeper friend. 

But a new era has dawned upon America, a 
new order of things is about being established 
by the American muttoh growers. Here, and 
there, and almost every where in the United 
States, the effort to introduce the true mutton 
sheep from Great Britain has been begun, and 
its inauguration has already began to revolutionize 
the public taste. Already has this mutton and 
its crosses elevated the character, and with it, the 
price of our mutton. The Cotswold, Liecester- 
shire, and Down mutton, and their crosses on our 
native sheep free from the taint of fine wool, 
will now command, and has for some three years 
past in New York, from one to three cents more 
— pound than the very prime, choice, corn fed 

eef ; and if our sheep growers will continue to 
grow this fine mutton, its consumption will in- 
crease with its growth, until we will become a 
mutton-eating nation, just as the English now are. 
Much as we hear of John Bull and his beef, and 


there is no question but he is entitled to the ap- . 
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lation of a beef eating nation, yet the statistics 
will show that the consumption and growth of 
mutton in Great Britain exceeds that of beef. 
But the reader must bear in mind she imports her 
fine wool and does not grow it. The Cotswold 
sheep does not, critically speaking, grow wool ; 
bat hair. It will not felt nor full, an cannot be 
made into a fulled cloth at all. It has its appro- 

riate use however. For flannels and blankets, 

elaines and serges, &c., it is of great value. In 
England it brings about twent -five cents per 

und on an average of years ; here in America, 
about the same. It is not grown in sufficient 
quantity to supply the home emand. The ave- 
rage Value of a good Cotswold flock in wool, will 
equal that of the finest Merino; what it lacks in 
value per pound it will gain in weight: and a 
iven amount of food will make a greater return 
in money value of wool and carcass if fed to 
Cotswolds, than if fed to Merinos; provided 
both races are put on full feed. The intelligent 
agticulturist should, in the selection of his stock 
for profit, always ascertain the animal that will 
pay the greatest profit on the food consumed ; and 
pot that animal, or race of animals, that will en- 
dure starvation the best. Food is the capital of 
the farmer, and his study should be how to ex- 
pend it to the greatest profit. The average 
weight of fleece from pure Cotswolds will treble 
the average weights of Merinos (if fine.) The 
average price, however, of really fine Merino 
wool is about twice that of the Cotswold. 

The revolution going on in Great Britain, to 
which your correspondent alludes, in the con- 
sump‘ion of mutton is true. The Cotswolds grow 
to a g:<at size, and grow too fat for the taste of 
many ; hence the resort to smaller breeds, to sup- 
ply this demand of the aristocracy ; for, bear in 
mind, this change has not decreased the supply or 
demand for the Cotswold mutton, for it is con- 
sumed in England by the labouring men of that 
country just as the sides of the hog in this coun- 
try. Many years ago plain cured baeon hams in 
our market were always higher in price than the 
sides or middlings ; now, in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket, frequently clear sides will bring more per 
pound than plain hams, for the reason that the 
consumption of the ham is more limited than for- 
merly—all labouring men buying their meats pre- 
ferring good, sound bacon sides to the hams. A 
limited amount only, fancy cured and expensively 
cured with sugar, will now command any thing 
extra. The aristocracy of England, J repeat, are 
preferring a smaller and leaner joint of mutton to 
the larger and fatter, and hence the Welsh Runt 
and the South Down are demanded; but the 
reader must again bear in mind, that neither the 
Welsh Runt, South Down, or any other English 
sheep, is a‘fine woolled one. They are not really 
a wool bearing race. Although finer in fibre than 
the Cotswold, it would cut a sorry figure with fine 
Saxon, Silesian, or Merino wools. Their want 
of fattening qualities, as compared to the Cots- 
wold, make their production more costly ; and 
they could not compete with the Cotswold for 
any thing, except that the aristocracy pay aristo- 
cratic prices for a limited number of them. 

The large Cotswold sheep will go out of fashion 
in England, when clear bacon sides go out of 
fashion in Virginia and Maryland, and then we 
will endeavour to grow a hog all ham. The mis- 
sion of the fine wool sheep is to grow fine wool, 


an article that never will be dispensed with. 
And whenever the wool grower has the arrogance 
to invade the precincts of the true mutton races, 
and propose his sooty and way little hard feed- 
ing biped as a rival for our tables, it is high time 
that his fallacies should be exposed to the dis- 
cerning of the tillers of our soil. 
AntHony Kitieore. 
Fernleqf P. O., Mason Co., Ky., April 9th, 1859. 





BLIND DITCHING. 
Currerer Oo.'Va., April Ist, 1859. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
Dear Sins:—Hoping by this to make some.re- 
turn, (however slight it may be,) for the vaat 
amount of information received from many of 
your other subscribers, and not wishing, to bea 
drone in our great agricultural hive, of which the 
‘‘Farmer”’ occupies the place of queen bee, I have 
attempted a slight treatise on the subject of ‘‘Blind 
Ditches.’’ I will give you not only your humble 
servant’s ideas, but also those of Mr. John Q. Hew- 
lett, on the subject, as practised by that gentleman 
during the time of my tuition with him; for, as 
you know, he was my instructor in what pertains 
to farming. Whilst residing with Mr. Hewlett, I 
saw a good deal of ‘blind ditching’’ put down; 
and since I left him I have had some experience 
of my own. The following is the plan which I 
have adopted with success, after failing in several 
others. | have the trench dug on the border of 
the low ground, or around the foot of the hill, (in 
other words,) in so doing, I cut off the supply of 
water which almost invariably comes out of the 
higher ground. The trench should be full three 
| feet deep and three wide at the top sloping to 

one foot at the bottom. The stiff clay taken from 
| the bottom should be put one side of the ditch 
| to itself. The stone should then be hauled along 

the bank; an ordinary cart load will make from 
eight to ten feet of ditch. The flint rock is best, 
| not being so liable to crumble from the action of 

the water. The stone should be about the size of 
| a hen’s egg—not larger, and should be thrown 
| loosely into the ditch to the depth of one foot; a 
| layer of brush should then be put on the stone— 
| cedar brush will last longer than any other, but 
| pine will answer, or corn-stalks at a pinch, but 
| not wheat straw, for that gonaye before the earth 
| becomes compact. Covering the stone is perhaps 
| the most important part of the ditching process, 
for if the stone is not thoroughly covered, the dirt 
will get between the stones and effectually stop 
the water. After the brush is put in I me 
hands stand in the trench so as to keep the bru 
in place whilst filling in the dirt; this can be done 
better with a hoe than anything else, as the hand 
can draw the dirt into the ditch without changing 
his position. The clay which, by exposure to the 
sun, has become baked, should be put in first, for 
being lumpy it will not be so likely to penetrate 
the brush as the looser, and then the soil is left for 
the top. The dirt should be ridged on the top of 
the ditch and a furrow run (with a three horse 
plough) on each side, to protect the ditch in casé 
of a heavy rain. Let it remain for two weeks in 
this condition and it is finished—it requiring about 
that time to settle properly. 

This species of ditch: possesses many advanta- 

ges, some of which are as follows: First, that the 
water cannot wash, as it does not come in contact 
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with the earth; the first layer of stones being 
forced into the earth (by the weight above) fur- 
nish a bed for the water. Secondly, it is imper- 
vious to craw-fish, which selfish little fellows will 
dam or obstruct a stream under ground in order to 
back the water into their holes. Another reason 
is, that it requires less time and less labor. I 
could mention other reasons, but it is useless; be- 
ing perfectly satisfied that any one who will strictly 
foliow the directions, will be surprised at the 
uantity of water which will be carried off by a 
ditch of this size, and the wonderful facility with 
which the water will percolate between the stones. 
Task a fair trial. £ mean that the owner shall 
ive his own personal attention, and not trust to the 
aborers, who either do not know, or else do not 
care in most cases. GLENOVER. 





BREEDS AND RACES OF CATTLE. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

| GentLtemen:—An article upon Breeds and Ra- 
ces of Cattle, taken from the ‘‘Maine Farmer’’ 
appeared in your April number, and [ think re- 
quires a passing notice. The writer very proper- 
ly draws a distinction between Breeds and Races, 
ietaleg the former, as those *‘that have been 
manufactured by the skill of man, by breeding 
for a series of years, until certain points, and 
characteristics have become established in them, 
and are with care, kept up with comparative 
ease’’—the latter he defines as those ‘‘made not 
by man but established by nature’’-—so far the 
‘*Maine Farmer’’and | concur, but we disagree as 
to the clssification; he having classed the Here- 
fords, with those that by careless breeding are 
constantly ‘“‘crying back’’—and in sustaining my 
position, will give the experience of two gentle- 
men, whom it has been my good fortune to meet 
since reading your April number—first, Col. W. 
D. Bowie, of Prince Georges county—his experi- 
ence is of some years standing—he commenced 
breeding a Hereford bull, upon 3 and 15-16 De- 
vons, and out of fifty calves from these nearly 
full bred Devons—in all, the Hereford points were 
indistinct. Second, Mr. S. P. Tallmadge of Ro- 
chester, N. ¥., commenced six years since, breed- 
ng upon Grade Short Horns, and his experience 
corresponds with Col. Bowie’s. My experience 
has been limited. Having purchased in 1856 a bull 
two years old, from him I have had twenty calves, 
in every case from Grade Ayrshire and Short 
ows, and without exception, distinctly 
marked with Hereford points. A stronger case 
came under my observation during the past win- 
ter, = the farm of Frederick Pumpelly, Esq., 
near Owego, N. Y.; to all appearances, a full 
Hereford calf, was shown, it proved to be the pro- 
duce of a half blood Hereford Cow, and a full bred 
Short Horn Bull. 

With little trouble I could procure much of 
such evidence, as given above, but I have not the 
disposition to occupy more space in your valuable 
journal, at least until some stronger evidence is 

rought to bear against the Herefords, being a 
distinct race, than the statement from the Maine 
Farmer. 

With my best wishes for a long term of useful- 


ness to yourselves and the American Farmer, 


lam, gentlemen, very truly yours, 
JOHN MERRYMAN. 
Hayfields, Md., April 11th, 1859. 
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_——s«@BREEDS OF SHEEP. 
Crarke County, Viremu, 

| To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

| Inthe April number of this most useful w 


| there is a piece headed ‘‘Merinos vs, Cotswolds,” 


|areply of Mr. W. D. Wallach, of Cul 
|Col. J. W. Ware, of Clarke. ‘Agricultural dic 
| cussions, if conducted in a proper spirit, should 
| always he beneficial to the agricultural commy 
nity—exciting enquiry, and eliciting information 
| As I have been for many years a m 
{and have handled several of the most esteemed 
| races of sheep in our country, either pure blooded 
| or vag rs sed bred into the different races, am 
them Merinos, South Downs, Bakewells and Cots. 
wolds, { beg leave to offer to these gentlemen, 
| and-to agriculturists in general, a few remarks, 
the result of my experience upon the subject. 
| Are not these gentlemen discussing a question 
| which does not admit of a practical solution. Is 
| it possible, apart from localities and circumstan- 
| ces, to determine whether long woolled or short 
| woolled, coarse woolled, or fine woolled sheep, 
| Cotswolds or Merinos, are most profitable? It 
| seems to me that the general sentiment of all 
' breeders, American and foreign, has settled this 
| question by conforming the stock bred in different 
| districts of the same country to the circumstances 
of those districts. In England, where capital and 
| skill, unwearied perseverance and indomitable 
energy, encouraged by increasing demands and 
ample remuneration, have brought all domestic 
animals to an extraordinary degree of perfection, 
| the principle of adaptation to place and circum- 
stances exercises controlling influence with breed- 
ers distinguished alike for skill and success, In 
the rich vales of Gloster, Monmouth, Oxford, 
Kent, Surry, &c., the Cotswold sheep and the 
splendid Short-Horn are found; a little farther 
West and East, on the higher lands of Hereford 
and Cambridge, are the second cattle and sheep 
in size, Heretords and Southdowns; and thus, as 
a general rule, as warmth of climate and fertility 
of soil diminishes, are to be found animals de- 
creasing in size, until in the Highlands of Scot- 
land we meet with races small in size, but with 
coats of hair like our buffalo, and constitutions 
which enable them to stand even a Highland win- 
ter. In our own country the same practice pre- 
vails. In the Northern States, the Devon cattle 
and the smaller races of sheep abound, whilst on 
the exuberant grass of limestone lands of the Mid- 
die States, and in the great basin West of the Al- 
legany Mountains, the imported Short-Horn and 
the Cotswold sheep are almost universal favorites. 
I speak in general terms, of course. There are, 
I am well aware, some exceptions; gentlemen of 
unlimited wealth who can, and who will pay any 
price for a fancy, whether it be a pet animal, na- 
tive pine-apples or strawberries at Christmas.— 
Assuming the above stated position to be correct, 
it will certainly be impossible to assert that most 
profit results from raising either Col. Ware’s 
Cotswolds, or Mr. Slaughter Bradford's Merinos, 
without taking into consideration surrounding cir- 
cumstances, to some of which I will presently re- 
fer; and I will take the liberty here to say that in 
my opinion, these gentlemen have both, by their 
successful efforts to introduce here and propagate 
two distinct races of sheep, adapted, as | think, 
to different regions of our country, conferred upoa 
those interested in agriculture a lasting and ines 
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timable benefit. I consider them both public| life. Whatever credit Col. Ware’s success as a 


‘rited gentlemen—both public benefactors; and 
eeartile wish them a full meed of success. In 
the valley of Virginia, where lands have been sell- 
ing at from $50.00 to $75.00 per acre, the farms 
are generally moderate in size. Five hundred 
acres of our best lands are considered a ag | good, 
if nota large farm. At $60.00 per acre, t p 
ital in land alone would be $30,000.00. Of this 
probably, two-fifths of the cleared land would be 
annually cultivated in wheat, one-fifth corn; thus 
leaving only two-fifths for homestead, orchard 
and grass. On this system it is very important to 
have as much value concentrated in as fat animals 
as possible; and Cotswolds are very valuable, af- 
fording a good return in wool and mutton at an 
early age. Col. Ware’s sales of muttons, as I 
know personally, have been frequent, and at large 

rices. I once sold, myself, grade Cotswolds, 

‘ourteen in number, for $13.00 apiece. Of these 
sheep, four were ewes drawn from my breeding 
stock; ten wethers which had been sheared only 
twice. They were delivered, | think, in Decem- 
ber, and had been but little grain-fed. I have 
now on hand nineteen grade Cotswold wethers 
which have been sheared only once. For these I 
was offered within the last month, 7 cents, gross 
weight, prcvided I would deliver them at the Bal- 
timore scales. - 1do not intend to accept the offer, 
as if I cannot sell them at home, the clip of wool 
will pay for keeping them another year. The 
general price for grade Cotswold muttons in this 
valley, sheared once, is, I think, not less than $7 
or $8 a head, and they very often bring $10 apiece 
at thatage. The first clip of wool will nearly or 

uite pay all expenses of rearing these muttons. 
These sheep do occasionally die of fat, or apo- 
plexy. I have lost a few from that cause. For 
the Piedmont country where lands are (or rather, 
once were) cheap; where grasses are thinner on the 
soil, and where more surface must be passed over 
by animals to procure food, a lighter and more 
active race of sheep is probably desirable; and 
here, I should imagine, Mr. Bradford’s Merinos 
would be profitable, more so, even, than the Cots- 
wold, with his flowing fleece and his faultless form. 
It has been thirty years or more since I had any- 
thing to do with Merinos, and I have consequently 
not kept myself informed as to the very great in- 
crease of weight of fleece in that race of sheep. 
When [ knew them, an average of three or four 
pounds of unwashed wool was, as well as I now 
recollect, looked upon as a good yield for a flock 
of Spanish Merinos. The French, especially from 
the Rambouillet flock, did perhaps something bet- 
ter; but such weights as those now given, were 
not then, I think, known. The quality of the 
grade Merino mutton was, I well recollect, most 
excellent. The only objection which could be 
urged against a saddle from a Merino of former 
days, was that the carver was very apt to spoil the 
edge of his knife against the bone before he could 
satisfy the company. Whether this arose from 
the small quantity or the extra good quality of the 
meat, this deponent saith not. 

Mr. Wallach will, 1 am sure, excuse me for cor- 
recting a mistake into which he has inadvertent! 
fallen. Col. Ware has no other shepherd with 
his flock than a servant. He never has had, fora 
day, so far as my knowledge goes, and | have 
lived near him for the last seventeen years, in the 
same county, and upon terms of intimacy all my 
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breeder deserves, is exclusively his own; he alone 
is entitled to that credit, be it what it may. 
with great pleasure bear this tesiimony to Col 
Ware’s public spirit and energy, spontaneously 
and without his knowledge. 

A Crarge Breepes. 


CAUSE OF FAILURE OF ORCHARDS. 


Lovupon Co. Va., 4th Month, 7th, 1859. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

In the last number of the Farmer is an article 
from a correspondent in Madison county, Va., on 
‘Apples Rotting before Ripe,’’ and as ing to be 
‘“‘enlightened as to the cause and remedy.”” The 
editors say ‘‘ an insect is the cause.’’ To this I 





| take an exception, and as pomology is something 


of a hobby with me, I propose to give my reasons 
for my dissent, and when duly considered, I take 
it that it will account for nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine hundredths of the failure of orchards. It 
the *‘ regular cultivation”’ that this correspondent 
says he has given his orchard. We may rest as- 
sured, that when we disregard nature’s laws, she 
will exact the penalty—there is no getting clear 
of it. What are natures laws, in relation to the 
rowth of trees? Look at the forest, where man 
oes not interfere, and what do we find? There 
every tree throws out a circle of roots, just below 
the surface, where they obtain the benefit of the 
decayed vegetable matter from the leaves, &c.— 
How is it with what are called well cultivated 
orchards? The ground between the trees is reg- 
ularly ploughed more or less deeply The surface 
roots are torn off and not allowed to grow; the 
roots that do grow, are forced down into a colder 
and unproductive soil, devoid of vegetable matter, 
that great promoter of growth, and without which 
no man in his senses would attempt to grow a 
crop of grain. It is true, the surface soil is ma- 
nured, but that is used up in the crops. The tree 
roots are not allowed to reach it, unless carried 
down by heavy rains, and even then the solutions 
from vegetable matter is stopped by the clay be- 
neath the surface soil. Even the drainings from 
the manure heap if filtered through a few inches 


of fine, compact clay, will come out rer! pure; 
hence but little can reach the roots, and in the 
moderate showers of summer, none at all. That 


is absorbed in the cultivated soil, and supports 
the vegetables on the surface only. 

The editors, in alluding to the cultivation of 
corn, advise, and rightly too, to beware of dis- 
turbing the surface roots of corn, particularly 
when of some height of stalk. Would not the 
same reasons app to fruit trees; are the laws 
that govern one different from that of the other? 
Common sense says there is no difference, but 
where is the person that applies common sense to 
the cultivation of his fruit trees? They generally 
follow what their fathers followed, without taking 
thought whether it is right or wrong; the aes 
seeming to be to get off” the ground as much as 
possible, and then complain that the trees do not 
—e their fruit. Can we expect any other re- 
sult? 

The best remedy that your correspondent can 
apply, would be to cease cultivating the orchard 
with crops, merely scratching the surface with a 
cultivator or some such instrument very shallow, 
only to keep the grass and weeds from growing. 
It will take some years to induce a supply of sur- 
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face roots to put forth, and until they do, he need 
not expect perfect fruit, as a regular crop. 

. Iam myself a sufferer from this common prac- 
tice, and having learned something, give it for the 
benefit of others. 

The President of the Fruit Convention, held at 
New York, last fall, said, ‘* He would mention an 
orchard he knew in Massachusetts that yielded 
la crops of fair and fine fruit for market, in 
which there had been neither grass nor a plough 
for forty years, the surface merely scratched !’’ 
Other instances might be mentioned in support 
of this theory. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Yarpiey Taror. 





PREPARATION OF FALLOW FOR WHEAT. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sirs :—I have been reading with unusual 
interest the controversy that has been carried on 
in several late issues of the Farmer, as to which 
is the better preparation of a clover fallow for 
wheat—the grazing or mowing of the crop closely, 
or vice versa—the turning of heavy crops of clover 
under, &c. I cheerfully comply with your re- 
quest, and send you my modicum of experience 
on the subject in question. We remark en passant 
that our experience has taught us that far less de- 
pends upon whether much or little vegetable mat- 
ter be turned under in preparing a fallow for 
wheat, than does upon the quality of the Jand, and 





and sowed it down. The result was far 

my most sanguine expectations. The “oldest in. 
habitants’’ pronounced it the best crop ever grown 
in the neighbourhood. I have since grown the 
heaviest crops under like circumstances. | repeat, 
then, that I believe that less depends upon the 
depth of ploughing and the amount of vegetable 
matter that may be upon the land, than does upon 
the after preparation. If you think this letter, or 
these thoughts hastily thrown together, will be of 
any service to you, you can make what disposition 
of it you please. heat is looking very well at 
thistime. Farmers very teahivnell with plough- 
ing, on account of the unusual quantity of rainy 
weather. I am, truly yours, 

C. €. 0. 


FRUIT AND BUYING FRUIT TREES, 


Istanp View, Oranae Co., Va., 
April 4th, 1859. 

To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GenTLemen:—Iin the March number of your 
highly interesting magazine there is an article 
from the pen of Franklin Davis, of Staunton, Va., 
upon the subject of the much neglected luxury, 
fruit. It will be admitted by all that fruit is not 
only among the first, but among the richest bles- 
sings that our bountiful Creator has given his 
creatures; and, notwithstanding this admitted 
fact, it is not an uncommon thing to pass farm af- 
ter farm without half a dozen fruit trees of any 





more particularly the preparation of the ground} kind, though it is entirely wholesome, and can 
after ploughing—in getting wt ready for the seed. I| with attention be made as profitable as any other 
think that vastly too little attention is paid to the| crop. A majority of farmers attempt the culture 
preparations of fallow ground for wheat. One) of fruit, and about one in ten succeed. The reason 
or two harrowings after the ground is flushed is; isobvious. The Farmer in his ‘haste to get rich,” 
as much as many of our best farmers give their! is untiring in his energy in cultivating and secur- 
land. 1 believe (and I think I have thoroughly | ing his crops of corn, wheat, tobacco and oats, 
tested the theory) that treble the greatest number; whilst his orchard is too often entirely neglected, 
named is necessary for a thorough comminution| and in many instances no doubt the Nurseryman 
of the particles of the soil and the producing of| bears the blame of the farmer’s neglect of duty. 
that compact bed that is necessary to grow a heavy| It is a wise regulation in the Providence of God 
crop of wheat. I held the opinion (still generally | that success in any branch of business depends 
entertained by most farmers in this section) that] upon industry and attention. It is true that the 
a clean fallow was absolutely necessary for grow-| farmers in many parts of this State have been 
ing a large crop of wheat until within the last] basely imposed upon by Northern Nurserymen 
four or five years. So confident was [ of the cor-; who have sent agents to engage trees to be 
rectness of the theory, and so universal was the paid for when delivered; the trees would arrive 
testimony in favour of it, that, like one of your and though ‘‘small and scrubby,”’ would be re- 
correspondents, I would have resorted to fire in| ceived rather than have a difficulty, and, in some 
order to have gotten my fields clear of vegetable | cases, every tree has turned out an indifferent 
‘matter. In the summer of 1855, however, 1 was crab.* It is important therefore that we should 
compelled to turn under a very heavy crop of| know something of the character of the man from 
clover and weeds, gees upon the field | in-| whom we purchase. J have no acquaintance with 
tended for wheat. They were too green to burn,| Mr. Franklin Davis—have never seen him, but, 
and I had not stock enough to graze them off. I| sometime ago, purchased of him, through his gen- 
could only succeed in hiding this heavy crop of| tlemanly agent, Mr. Dixon, a large lot of fruit 
vegetable matter by greatly increasing the depth | trees, grapes &c., and it is nothing more than jus- 
of my ploughing, which was in conflict with| tice to Mr. Davis for me to say that I have never 
another theory | then held, viz: that a shallow| seen a more healthy and vigorous lot of trees. 
furrow was the best preparation for a wheat crop.| They came to hand carefully packed, and I plant- 
had many forebocings as to what would be|ed them out in strict accordance with his ‘ve 

the result of these innovations upon my usual| explicit directions; and, up to this time, all 
system. In walking over the field after it was| are doing well without the loss of one. 1 walke 
loughed with some of my neighbours we would| through an orchard (recently sold by Mr. D:) 
requently, in treading over the furrows, sink over| which had been bearing a year or two, aud the 
our shoe tops, so loose was the soil. They pre-| owner told me that every tree had proved to be 
dicted a total failure of my crop. To make the| the kind which Mr. Davis had represented it to 
best of a bad bargain, 1 commenced harrowing as| be. . 
soon as I.was done ploughing, and continued to| I have read, Messrs. Editors, your editorial un- 


harrow until I had gotten as compact a bed for| der tlie head of ** Puffing vs. Advertising,” and I ap- 
the wheat as possible under the circumstances, | prove of your views therein expressed; but, at the 
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same time J cannot see the im St mpad of a farmer 


) in recommending 


(who is entirely disintereste 
through an agri- 


to the agricultural community, 
cultural journal, a nurseryman or any other man) 
whom he knows to be safe and reliable. If this! 
plan was generally pursued, agricultural maga- 
zines would be of incalculable value to the far- 
mer, and more generally patronized. 
Yours, respectfully, 
C. C. Buckner. 


* We give this statement, believing it to come 
from a source entirely disinterested, and willing 
that Mr. Davis should have the benefit of it. It is 
desirable that reliable men should be known in so 
important a matter. Outrageous impositions have 
been practised to our own knowledge by sharpers, 
but we would, by no means, include in this denun- 
ciation the well accredited agents of respectable 
nurseries.—Ens. 





Prince Epwarp, Va., April 19th, 1859, 


Messrs. Editors :—I have concluded (notwithstand- 
ing some feeling touches of the res angusta domi) 
that Icannot do without the American Farmer. So, 
gentlemen, applaud my determination, and please 
send me your valuable paper as before—credit my 
remittance, send me a receipt, and I will try to be 
more punctual in future. Indeed, in the general, 
Ihave been tolerably so, and the delay in the pre- 
sent instance has proceeded entirely from negli- 
gence, or from having forgotten the date of the 
subscription. Enough of this. 

In this part of Virginia, the Piedmont region ex- 
tending from tide water to the Blue Ridge, we have 
been very wasteful in our modes of culture, and 
very inattentive to the raising of the grasses.— 
Throngh the columns of the Farmer I respectfully 
request information with regard to three kinds,— 
the Orchard grass, the Chilian Clover, and the 
Honeyblade grass. 

With respect to the Orchard grass: What soils 
does it suit? What preparation of the land, and 
quantity of seed are required per acre? How is it 
affected by the seasons? What kind of sod does it 
form, and what is its value for hay, or grazing? 
Is the Chilian Clover possessed of any advantages 
of the other varieties of clover known in our coun- 

? What are its properties, so far as known? 

ill it resist the drought of the Southern summer 
better than other clovers? Is it valuable as an 
improver of poor land? Is it hard to kill? Does 
the Honeyblade grass merit the seemingly extrava- 
ae encomiums pronounced on it by its friends? 

ill it resist drought, as pretended? What length 
of time does it require to mature? Would it be a 
more profitable crop on thin land thanoats? These 
questions are thrown out merely as hints, and not, 
by any means, intended to limit the range of in- 
quiry. If you, gentlemen, or any of your numerous 
and able correspondents, will kindly gratify the 
curiosity of the public on these points, you will, I 
doubt not, confer a signal favour on thousands in- 
terested in the results. 1 remain, 

Your friend and ob’t serv't, 
C. V. Woopson. 





The above, as will be seen, is from one of those 





gentlemen who take a notion, sometimes, that they 


can do without the Farmer, and find themselves 
mistaken. He wrote us word a month ago to stop 
his paper, and now sends two years’ subscription 
in advance as an earnest of his repentance. We_ 
accept the pledge, and in ‘answer to his queries 
think we can give him the worth of the money. 

This Grass topic is as little understood, as it. is 
important to the regeneration and the preservation, 
of our lands. In the absence of experience, which 
the great mass of our farmers wanf, there are many 
points in which the teaching of agricultural writers 
mislead us. We shall be very glad, in addition to 
the limited response which we are enabled now to 
make to our correspondent, to get the benefit of the. 
experience of some of our readers. 

The Orchard Grass is, undoubtedly, valuable. 
For pasturage alone, or hay and pasture combined, 
it is next in value to red clover. It grows well-on 
light soils or loam, it springs very early, stands 
drought well, grows late in the Fall, makes a close, 
thick turf if seed enough are sown, and makes hay 
of good quality if cut when in bloom, The land 
should be prepared for it hy previous cultivation in 
a cleansing crop, and put into good heart by suffi- 
cient manuring. It will not pay to buy this, or any 
other grass seed, for poor land. Bring the Jand: 
first into good heart, and then a good turf will pre- 
serve and improve it further, and support stock, 
which, while it will furnish manure, will yield a 
profit in consuming the hay and corn. Orchard 
grass will last a long time, and the seed is so costly 
that it should only be sown where it can be allowed 
to stand some years. Two bushels of seed if sown 
alone, or one bushel! with clover seed. The price 
is about $1.50 per bushel. 

The Lucerne, or Chilian Clover, or Alfalfa, is 
lauded in the Journals beyond what, in our opinion, 
it merits. It is claimed for it that it stands drought 
remarkably well, yields a great quantity to the 
acre, and allows very frequent cuttings of superior ’ 
green food. In our experience, we have found it 
not equal to red clover in quantity of yield, nor 
superior to it in other respects, and much moré 
difficult to cultivate. It should be sown only for 
the purpose of cutting and feeding green, on @ 
deeply worked, highly manured, and well cleansed 
soil. It is perennial, and will Jast many years. 

Of the Honeyblade we have spoken in our. 
memoranda for the month, It isan annual, Sow 
the first of June, and you may cut in August @ 
heavy and good crop, on rich ground. Three dol- 
lars a bushel is enough for the seed, but if we 
wanted to make the crop we should cheerfully give 
that sum for the third of a bushel, sooner than not 
have it at all.—Eps. 





3-=A valuable contribution on Lawns and Parks 
is received, too late for this number. 


‘ 
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BREADSTUFFS. 


The present fiscal year, which ends with June, 
1859, will probably present a smaller quantity of 
breadstuffs exported from the United States than 
in any year since 1849. Up to 1846, the largest 
quantity of wheat that ever was exported in one 

ear, since the European wars, was 11,198,365 

ushels, at $1 per bus., in 1840. From that date 

up to 1846, or during the operation of the tariff of 

2, the exports were very small, and the price 

of flour very low. The following table shows the 

import and export of wheat flour, in bushels of 
wheat, in each year: 


Exports. Imports 
Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. 


1838..... 2,247,€95 3,617,024 927,180 940,833 
1839..... 4,712,086 7,069:36L 41,725 57,747 
1840... "I 11,779,098 1,436 ~—>-1,,069 
1841..... 8,447,670 8,582,527 652 900 
1842... 7,237,968 8,292,308 4,153 3,796 


vee 4,519,055 12121 8, 542 
1944..... 7,751,587 7,232,898 1,61 i 1,664 


644 822 

1847,....26,312,431 32,183,161 20,364 22,878 
1848.....12,764,669 15,863,284 369,929 357,639 
1849.....12,309,972 13,287,629 104,110 96,659 
8,658,982 8,817,015 2,f93,803 2,192,395 


PNOSINDS TROBE SS SABASo 
SSSESSRASKESSSESSSYVES 


1850.. .. 

1851.....13,948,499 13,303,332 9,357,492 1,612,610 
1852.....18,680,686 14,424,352 2,416,088 1,569,498 4.12 
1853... 22,379,126 22,687,200 2,892,750 1,796,549 5. 
1854.....28,148,595 40,121,616 6,469,650 4,607,677 
1855... 6,820,584 12,223,154 2,517,892 3,438,874 1 
1856.....25,708,007 44,399,809 468,912 6,318 
1857.....33,730,596 48,123,318 9,170 1,086 
1858... .26,487,041 28,390,383 40,742 46,469 


After 1845, when the famine in Ireland com- | 
menced, and was followed by a series of short 


crops in Europe, which led to the abolition of the 
English corn laws finally in 1849, and the modifi- 
cation of the corn laws of the nations of Western 
Europe, the export trade of the United States took 
large proportions, particularly in 1854, the year 
of war. In that year the harvest came in short, 
and high prices tempted such extensive shipments 
from the United States early in the year, on inac- 
curate estimates in regard to the crops, as led to 
serious difficulties. The New York Tribune, and 
other papers which affect an influence with the 
a ricufturists, held out the idea of a large crop, 
which induced the farmers to sell liberally. The 
result wis large oversales, and almost famine pri- | 
ces in the following year. There was, conse-, 
uently, in 1855, very littie to spare for export. | 
ese circumstances, however, produced reac- 
tion. The high prices stimulated production, and | 
the influences of war and short harvests still con- ; 
tinuing, the exports of 1856 reached the highest 
figure ever known; atthe same time, the large 
immigration into the United States, the great ex-| 
penditure for railroads of the West, and the ex- 
tensive migration from the old to the new States 
continued to take up the produce of the Western 
States, on the spot, at high prices, thus giving 
ay encouragement to the cultivators of the soil. 
he breadth of iand under plough rapidly in- 
creased, while the railroads brought a greater 
range within murketable distance. The local 
consumers in the Western States have now disap- 
se ap Jeaving only the producers, who now 
ook to the Eastern States for a ma:ket for their 
surplus, and that at a moment when the good 
harvests of England and Europe cut off the ex- 
port demand. ‘Thus, with a much larger supply, 
the market is considerably narrowed. In the 
column of imports adove is embraced mostly the 





grain received from Canada, which is mostly re. 
exported, but not given in the column of ex. 
ports, which expresses only domestic wheat and 
flour. It will be observed in the above table, that 
the lowest range for wheat was the four years 
ending with 1846, which were the years of the 
operation of the tariff of 1842. In those years 
the average for flour was $4.75 per bbl. In the 
four last years of the tariff of 1846, the ave 
was $8 per bbl., with very large sales abroad. {f 
we were to follow the tricky mode of reasoning 
adopted by the easy school of economists, we 
should seize upon this coincidence, and assure the 
farmers that it is irrefragable proof of the benefi- 
cent action of a low tariff, which enabled them to 
sell four crops of wheat in the four years endi 
with 1856, say 600,000,000 bushels for $900,000,000, 
while under the tariff of 1842 they got but $550,. 
000,000—a clear loss of §350,000,000 on wheat 
alone, as the consequence of restricting trade with 
our food customers in order to please the iron 
masters of Pennsylvania. This is the style of the 
easy protectionists, who mingle their sophistries 
with those of other isms in the columns of the 
Tribune, although there is no doubt but that a 
tax imposed upon certain articles of import, for 
the avowed object of'restricting the sales of that 
| article in our markets, induces the foreign makers 
of those articles to seek the raw produce they 
want, and which they admit free, in other and 
more liberal markets than our own ; yet their in- 
fluences are quite subordinate to the state of the 
crops, and the true reason of the small export of 
food up to 1846 was, that Western Europe had 
enough of its own, whilst since then, and more 
particularily during the Russiaf war, their wants 
were very large, hence they buy now and did not 
buy then. The crops in Europe, as elsewhere, 
run in very regular cycles of five years, alternas 
ting good and bad. The cycle of good crops is 
just now entered upon, and it will be probably 
the case, should peace be preserved, that the de- 
mand will not be active again for two or three 
years ; as a consequence, the manufacturing and 
raw material interests will have their turn of 

rosperity, as the food growers have had theirs. 

he food buyers will have the rain on their side 
of the hedge, and the food sellers must wait 
another cycle.—U. S. Economist. 








(From the United States Economist. 
. WOOL. 
To the Editor United States Economist: 

Sin:—Assome ignorance seems to prevail among 
manufacturers and dealers in wool, in calculating 
the loss in preparing it for manufacturing, I have 
thought it may benefit some by showing the pro- 
per way of calculating loss in scouring, &c. 

Woo! costing 50 cents per Ib., and estimated to 
lose 40 per cent., is loosely calculated to cost 70 
cents ed Ib. clean. The true calculation is 100 
ibs. of wool losing 40 per cent., leaves but 60 Ibs. 
clean wool ; this divided into $50, will make the 
wool cost 833 cents per Ib. clean. 

Ihave thought it best to send you this, for! 
have had occasion to put parties right on this sub- 
ject before, and if any one is benefitted by it, I 
teel you will be gratified. 

Respectfully yours, 
A SuBscriser. 

Bartimore, March 26, 1859. 
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SCUPPERNONG GRAPES. 
’ Whe editor of the ‘Farmer and Planter, wri- 
ting from Columbia, South Carolina, says in that 
periodical for March: ‘* We know of several in- 
stances of the Wild Scuppernong—one in the 
ighbourhood of Dr. Pearson, in Fairfield, where 

a solitary vine has grown and flourished for years 
st. At dnother location, ‘The Rock House,’’ 
near Lexington Court House, S. C., there are 
large numbers of indigenous white Scuppernong 
vines growing ina state of nature ; and the la- 
mented Dr. Geo. Battey, of Georgia, informed 
us of a similar locality in Columbia county, Geor- 
We consider the white Scuppernong the off- 

ing of the Common Bullace, { Vitis rotundifolia) 
being sustained in this opinion by the facts, that 
a large number of the seedlings of this grape are black. 
Ail the seedlings of one of the finest vines in the 
South, at the residence of Mrs. Pickens, Alabama, 
are black. This vine covers more than an acre 
of land, and produces immense crops. A regular 
addition of cedar trellis is provided annually for 
its extending growth. Col. C. P. Crawrorp, of 
Blakely, Georgia, has also sent us a superior 
Black Scuppernong, springing from the white.— 
The ‘‘ Fox Grape,’’ in the Eastern part of our 
State, is a black Scuppernong. We have now in 
course of propagation, a stock of white Scupper- 
nong vines from the original location from 
whence all the cultivated sorts have been derived. 
We believe that, for the man who grows vines 
slip-shod, without system, the scuppernong is the 
best of all the grapes, as it requires only some- 
thing to run on, trellis, trees or rocks, and no pru- 
ning, and bearing as certainly as any other fruit.”’ 





VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 


The asseried depreciation of gold that has been 
theoretically so perseveringly arrested by many 
writers, and which has been looked for with much 
anxiety by many persons, has not manifested itself 
as yet. We have frequently had occasion to call 
the attention of our readers to this fact, but the 
causes of the non effect of gold upon the value of 
property seem nevertheless, not to be kept in mind. 
t is obvious that the supply of gold must, what- 
ever may be ils actual amount in figures, be rela- 
tive, being large or small according to the amount 
of business done, and the quantities produced of 
articles other than gold. Thus, if the supply ‘of 
gold is as one, and of other commodities two, and 
the supply of gold doubles, being represented by 
two, it is not reiatively greater if the influence of 
its increase imparts a stimulus to all other produc- 
tions-and business enterprise, so that five, instead 
of three, represents the business it is to transact. 
This, in fact, has been the case; the demand for 
loanable capitai has been greater than the supply 
of gold. This process we described as in opera- 
tion in our number for 26th of March, 1853, six 
years since, as follows: 

‘In Great Britain and the United States together, 
~ in round numbers to the extent of two hun- 
ted and sixty millions has been coined in five 
years, and the supplies at the great money reser- 
Voirs are no greater than before. 

The demand for money for circulation both in the 
United States and Great Britain has absorbed a 
large amount of gold, and for reasons not general- 
ly borne in mind. It is obvious that where. the 








quantities of industrial products are much increased 
and their money values are also enhanced, that the 
money required to effect exchanges in these, in- 
creases in a twofold proportion. hus, 1,000 bales 
of cotton at $30 is represented by $30,000 of gold— 
say 2,000 ounces ; 1,500 bales, at $40, require $60,- 
000 of money, or 4,000 ounces of gold. Through- 
out the world the production of most odintaoaltiel 
has been increased in volume, and a rise in prices, 
ascribed to the depreciation in gold, has taken 
place. It follows therefore, that the increase in 
the supply of gold produces a reaction which holds 
the depreciation in check, like the reaction which 
water offers to a vessel propelled over a certair 
speed. This demand for currency to transact a 
given business is, however, greatly modified by 
rapidity of circulation, activity of markets, and 
facility of communication. Nevertheless, increas- 
ing production and higher prices demand more 
currency."’ , 

The statistics which we have recently given of 
the increased trade of nations illustrate the great 
increase which has taken place in the productions 
of all other commodities. In more direct illustra- 
tion, however, we have compiled a table of the 
leading agricultural products of the United States 
for the present year, as compared with 1852, with 
average values as follows: 

CROPS AND VALUES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1852 











Crop. Price. Value. 
Cotton, bales.... 3,095,029 $34  §104,070,986 
Wool, lbs. eevee 52,422,797 35c 18,347,978 
| Sugar .......++257,138,000 446 11,577,121 
| Molasses, gis... 18,300,000 22 4,026,000 
Pork, Ibs..... + -325,016,040 6 19,500,962 
Tobacco .....--240,000,000 6 15 :000 
Rice, tcs....0. 166,706 $25 4,102,001 
Coal, tons...... 5,382,269 375 20,183,310 
Wheat, bush....100,503,899 5lce 55,000,000 
Corn ....++ . «+ 600,000,000 30 180,000,000 
Pes dobkoeetal 14,000,000 50 7,000,000 
Oats... +.++++++146,000,000 25 38,666, 
ere baie «+ 477,534,358 
- 1859 
Crop. Price Value, 
Cotton, bales.... 3,700,000 60  $222,000,000 


Wool, Ibs....... 70,000,000 50 35,000,000 





Sugar..........413,000,000 54 ~—«-21, 171,000 
Molasses, gis... 25,090,000 30 ,800,000 
Pork, lbs.......218,011,000 7 50,226,000 
Tobacco.......-350,000,000 8 25,101,000 
Rice, tcs....... 19) ,000 28 4,500,000 
Coal, tons...... 9,000,000 4 ~ 36,000,000 
Wheat, bush....150,000,000 80 120,000,000 
Corn.......+.+++-800,000,000 40 320,000,000 
Rye.......+..5+ 15,000,000 60 9,000,000 
Oats .......++-200,000,000 30 60,000,000 

\ | Rae aoue ee $910,788,000 


Such has been the relative increase of a few arti- 
cles of agricultural productions io the United 
States, the interchange of which requires double 
the amount of money that the same articles. re- 
quired in 1852. The numbers of people, of rail- 
roads, of manufactures, of ships, &c, have all 
greatly increased in the United States, and in Eng. 
land, France, Germany, and the commercial wor 
generally, the productions in all industrial eommod- 
ities has been quite as active, while the intercourse 
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with Asia has carried off an immense a of 
coin to meet the same developments of industrial 
industry there. All these afford very distinct and 
sound reasons why gold should not have depreciated, 
since if it does not go out of existence, it has an- 
nually increasing duties to perform, and it may well 
be admitted that but for the discoveries in Califor 
nia and Australia, nothing like the progress which 
has taken place in productive industry could have 
occurred. It is obvious that if a much larger quan- 
tity of general products is annually produced, for 
the same reason a much larger quantity is consumed, 
since those who produce do it for the purpose of 
enjoying that which they produce directly, or of 
éxchanging it for some equivalent. By this means, 
the whole mass of people have greatly improved in 
condition. Ail of them have more of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, producing more and con- 
suming more. The traffic on the operation of trans- 

rting and exchanging their products and turning 

m into manufactured goods, has increased 
in proportion, and with its increase requires a 
larger amount of money as a medium of exchange. 
These multiplied causes have continually created a 
demand for gold as fast and even faster than it has 
been produced. The operations of business have 
been aided by the expansion of credits, and as these 
have stimulated business they have at times created 
a demand for money in excess of the gold supplies, 
and a fall in prices has demonstrated that gold has 
not depreciated by business in value relatively to 
the demand for it. At this present time the supply 
of gold, or money, or capital, is large because the 
demand has almost ceased to exist. There are, 
however, in existence, elements of business which 
may carry the demand for it to a point higher than 
ever — experienced. The number of ships, 
railroads, stores—all the instruments of trade—are 
in great abundance, and the earth everywhere 
teems with natural wealth. The time is at hand 
when activity of interchange will again take place, 
and the demand for capital be renewed for purposes 
of enterprise. The apparent effort of such a re- 
newed activity will be a rise in prices which will 
absorb a large amount of money, and stimulate a 
greater production of general commodities, to be 
again succeeded by a reaction. It is probably the 
case, however, that the level of values will, under 
the influence of accumulating gold, gradually rise at 
each increased revulsion, and the lapse of a long 
period of time may show a depreciation of gold as 
compared to other commodities.—U. S. Economist. 





Too Earty Pasrunine is one of the worst prac- 
tices of shiftless, thriftless farming. The habit 
of es to tiller, or *‘stool,’’ and thus fill the 
land. with new vigorous roots still deriving more 
or less sustenance from thé parent stock gives 
them, if not cropped too early, a great advantage 
of weeds, which start later and few of which in- 
erease in this way. Those which grow from run- 
ners do not begin to throw them out until the heat 
of summer, and those which are annual, will 
hardly appear at all if the grass gets possession 
of the soil. Grass continues to increase from the 
root till the weather becomes dry, and the soil no 
longer offers a moist and attractive bed for the 
young roots. The energies of the plant are then 
given to producing seed, which involves a growth 
of Jeaves and stalks: Land should not be pas- 
tured till this process is well under way —Home- 
stead, Conn. 








ON THE FEEDING OF COWS FOR THE PRODUC. 
TION OF BUTTER. 


Sir John Sinclair has stated that, ‘it is sup- 
posed that the same quantity of herbage that’ 
would add 224 pounds to the weight of an ox 
would —S 900 English gallons of milk,” 
Now, if we reckon 6 ounces of butter to be the 
average weight obtained from a galion of milk. 
we will get 337 pounds of butter from the same 
yong | of herbage as was supposed to produce 

4 pounds of beef. Or, if we convert the twe 
into their respective money values, according to 
present rates, we will obtain £6 10s. 8d. as the 
value of the beef—reckoning the beef at 7d. iper: 
pound, and £16 17s. as the value of the’ butter. at: 
ls. per pound. If the hypothesis of Sir’ J» Sin- 
clair be correct, there can be no doubt that it is 
the interest of the farmer to adopt the dairy sys- 
tem, in preference to the feeding of cattle. But; 
even granting that the difference between the 
production of beef and butter is nét so great as 
stated by him, yet it is generally admitted, that 
there is a considerable margin in favour of butter; 
particularly when we take into account the relas 
tive price of the two at the present time. 


Without referring at all, at present, to the kind 
of cow most profitable for a butter-dairy, we pass. 
on to a consideration of the kinds of food that 
may be used most profitably for the production of 
butter. The great authority on this subject, is 
Mr. Horsfall, who has laid the public under great 
obligations to himself, by the publication of his 
experiments and views on this interesting subject, 
His method of feeding is the following :—In May. 
his cows are turned out on rich pasture near the 
homestead ; towards evening they are housed for 
the night, when they are supplied with a mess of 
steamed mixture, to be afterwards described, and 
a little hay each morning and evening. During 
June, mown grass is given to them instead of hay, 
and they are also allowed two feeds of steamed 
mixture. This treatment is continued until Octos 
ber, when they are again wholly housed. After 
this they receive steamed food ad libitum three 
times a day. After each meal, cabbages are 
given, from October till December ; kohl rabi till 
February ; and mangold till grass tinve—the sup- 
ply of each of these varieties of green food being 

imited to 30 or 35 pounds per day for each cow. 
Four pounds of meadow hay are also allowed af« 
ter each meal, or twelve pounds per day foreach 
cow ; and water is placed before them twice a 
day, of which they partake as much as they feel 
inclined for. The steamed food spoken of, com 
sists of ‘*5 lbs. of rape cake, 2 Ibs. of bran for 
each cow, mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
bean straw, oat straw, and shells of oats, in equal 
proportions, to supply them three times a day 
with as much as they will eat. The whole of the 
materials are moistened and blended together, and 
after being well steamed are given to the animals 
in a warm state. The attendant is allowed one 
Ib. to one and a half Ibs. of bran meal per 
according to cireumstances, which he is cha 
to give to each cow in proportion to the yield of 
milk ; those in full milk, getting two Ibs. each per 
day, others but little: it is dry and mixed with 
the steamed food on its being dealt out se 
ly.”? This is certainly high feeding, but it, is 
amply repaid by the results ; for, while cows fed 
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- the ordinary way seldom produces milk which | reports are net to be regarded as experiments to 
vs kes aed cased te every quart, Mr. | test any theory, but are merely extracted from his 


orsfall’s milk gives upward of one and a half 
ounces to every quart. It is, also, an important 

rt of his system, never to allow his cows to fall 
off in condition. He considers the maintenance 
of the condition essential to a large yield of milk. 
There can be no doubt of the soundness of this 
opinion. A cow low in condition cannot give the 
same quantity of milk, as, much of the nourish- 
ment of the food is drawn off, to make up the 
condition of the animal. And when a very lean 
cow is put on rich food, it is some weeks before 
the full benefit of the food can be obtained in 
milk, for the reason above stated. Another use- 
ful deduction made by Mr. Horsfall from his 
experiments is, that albuminous matter is the 
most essential element in the food of the milk 
cow, and that any deficiency in the supply of this 
will be attended with loss of condition, and a 
consequent diminution in the quality of milk. 

In Scotland bran is not very often used as an 
ingredient in any mixture of food for milk cows ; 
but it will be seen from the foregoing, that it 
forms an important part of Mr. Horsfall’s mix- 
ture. Some time ago we came upon the following 
extract, we believe from the Irish Farmer’s: Ga- 
gette, which gives some valuable hints as to the use 
of different substances in the feeding of milk 
cows :—‘‘ In reading over the experiments on 
feeding in Stephens, a difference of opinion exists 
as to the comparative fattening qualities of lin- 
seed cake, bean, and other meal; and in the Re- 
port of the Larue National Agricultural School for 
1853, 1 lb. of beans is said to be equal in fattening 
qualities to 30 Jbs. of turnip, and nearly 3 lbs. of 
oat meal. I tried the bean meal one season, at the 
rate of 3 lbs. a day boiled foreach milch cow with 
mangold, turnips and hay. By Feb’y one of them 
was fat, but | may say dry; and the others with 
about half the quantity of milk they had when com- 
mencing. 1 tried for two winters oat meal, the same 
quantity in the same way, and each cow gave three 
times the quantity of milk and butter, and turned 
out ful] better the following summer. I tried the 
same quantity of yellow Indian meal Jast winter, 
and I think it good for both milk and butter. I 
tried bran for three winters, at the rate of four 
pounds every night for each cow ; it was equal to 
the oat meal while using, and my cows turned out 
better the following summer, than on any other 
feeding. The bran not only keeps them healthy 
and gives them a greater relish for their food, but 
there is some combination of qualities in it, be- 
yond | what any writer 1 have seen attributes 
to it. 

The state in which the food is given, has also a 

reat effect on the production of both milk and 
utter. We have observed more than once, that 
the yield of butter and milk is never so great 
when we give cows boiled turnips, with beans 
‘boiled quite soft amongst them, as when they get 
‘the boiled turnips and the same weight of beans 
made into meal and mixed raw with them,— 
Again, there is more milk, and no taste of the 
turnip in it, when the turnips are pulped and 
‘nixed with cut straw or chaff and fermented, 
than if the same weight of turnips-are given 
whole and raw. In the Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique, we read a short notice on this ‘subject, 
by’ M. Lejeune, a director of the Agricultural 
School at: Thourout, in Belgium. The facts he 


accounts, and shows the importance of bps 4 
to the mode in which their food is given to mil 
cows. In February, 1855, the milk of eight cows 
was selected for experiment. The cows were fed 
in the following manner :—Each cow got per day 
4.4 lb. of meadow hay, 13.2 Ib. of straw, .48 Ib. 
of linseed meal, 11.5 Ib. of beet root, and‘a 
cooked mush, consisting of 55 lbs. of turnips, 27 
Ibs. of beet root, 1.2lb. of linseed meal, 3.2 Ib. 
of rape cake, 1.1 Ib. of grain dust, 1.1 Ib. of 
mixed meal, about 1} ounces of salt, and 6 gal- 
lons of water. From this very watery diet: a 
large quantity of milk was obtained, sixteen 

of which gave one pound of butter. Inthemonth 
of February, 1856, the calculation was made from 
the milk of ten cows, eight of which were those 
with which the observations were made in the 
previous year. The nutritive value of the food 
detailed above, was calculated to be equivalent to 
upwards of thirty pounds of good meadow hay 
per head. The food given in 1856 consisted of 
oat straw, beet root, the meal of rye, oats and 
buckwheat, linseed cake, rape cake, and the dust 
| of wheat or bran, given in such proportion as to 
| make the equivalent value of the day’s feed equal 
| to a little more than thirty-one pounds per head 
|of hay. None of it was cooked, and the beet 
| root was reduced to small pieces, and sprinkled 
| over the meal. There was not the same quantit 
|of milk, but the proportion of butter was muc 
‘larger, being two pounds of butter for every 
|twenty quarts of milk. The cows, with the ex- 
|ception of the food, were managed in the same 
| way in both years, and there were more newly- 
calved cows in 1855 than in 1856.—Quar 
Journal of Agriculture. Jt 








MERINO SHEEP IN TEXAS. 
HempsteapD, March 27th, 1859. 


Frienp Cusnine :—l saw two pure blooded 
Merino sheep sheared at the plantation of Dr. 
Peebles, near Hempstead, on yesterday. One 
was a buck and the other a ewe, about two years 
old. The fleeces weighed 21} and 194 pounds, 
respectively, samples of which I send you.— 
These sheep were from the lot imported recentl 
from New York, by Mr. John D. Patterson, a 
were of but medium size. This wool is worth 
from 50 to 60 cents a pound in New York. At 
55 cts. the average value of a fleece would be $11. 
Our Texas wool of improved breed weigh about 
4 lbs. to the fleece, and sells from 20 to 30 cents 
in New York. The average value of a fleeec 
would be, at 25 cts., $1 each. Dr. Peebles’ paid 
$300 for this pair of sheep, and the investment 
will be doubly returned from the crosses, this 
year. He has a fine flock of improved sheep 
numbering 400 or 500 head. Col. Groce, Mr. 
Betts, and others, of this vicinity here, bought 
some of these sheep, and Mr. Volney E.:Cavitt, 
of Wheelock, who has several thousand, head of 
improved Texas stock, has also purcha about 
twenty head from Mr. Patterson, Mr. Patt 
and his customers are doing themselves dtd the 
State valuable service. Yours, &e/e0 

Houston Telegraph. 4A. 





iF Vr. Toeno, well known in the South asa 
writer on Horticulture, has departed this life. 
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PLEASE TAKE NOTICE, 


That after the issue of our June Number, which 
will be the last of the current volume of the 
American Farmer, our old accounts will all be clo- 
sed, and no paper will be mailed to subscribers 
which is not paid for in advance. 

It is not necessary we think to enter into any ex- 
planation of the necessity which impels us to the 
adoption of this rule, except to say that it is the 


only way in which we can insure payment for our | 
magazine atall. We charge but one dollar a year, : 


and that isenough, if we getit. But we do not get 
it, and there is no possible way of getting it but 
this. There are thousands of our friends whose 
punctuality is quite sufficient for our purposes, 
though they do not actually pay in advance. They 
will understand of course that we apply this rule 
to them only because it would give infinite trou- 
ble to make any discrimination; the rule must 
therefore be universal. Weare confident that they 
and the great majority of those who are less punc- 
tual, will acquiesce in the propriety of this course 
if they have an idea of the per centage of loss we 
are subject to under the present system. 

With regard to the latter, we have no doubt 
whatever, that their neglect of these bills is usual- 
ly the result of carelessness, in what seems to each 
avery small matter. They will now, we are sure, 
separate themselves from another class who are 
willing to profit by the labours of other people, but 
want the moral principle to induce them to pay 
the obligation. That there are some of this sort 
we have evidence in our notices from Post Mas- 
ters to stop papers which have been received for 
years; that the party receiving refuses to pay; 
or has gone to the west, or to Texas, or is dead, 
alas for him! without paying the bill. 


3C}> Will our friends whose bills are in arrear do 


us the especial favor of closing up these old accounts 
at once—now. They have all we think had a state- 


. ment of their accounts within six months, Wean 
particularly desirous of closing all these past mat. 
ters, and taking a fresh start. 

In making a remittance remember that our new 
volume begins with July, and to save trouble, 
send a year in advance. Our terms of payment 
in advance, will hereafter be strictly adhered to 
and no paper issued, except gratuitously, until paid 
for. Every subscription will stop promptly at the 
| expiration of the time it is paid for. 





Reaping MATTER AND ADVERTISEMENTS.—The la) 

| amount of advertising matter we publish, makes an 
impression with many persons that it is done at the 
expense of the reading matter of our magazine — 
This is an error that we beg our friends will take 
some pains to correct. The regular amount of the 
_ Farmer proper is 32 pages each Number, or 384 
| pages a year. For our advertisements we have al- 
ways extra sheets; and however formidable the 
quantity of matter they contain, more, generally, 
than the paper itself, it is that much extra to the sub- 
scriber. Any subscriber therefore who takes no in- 
terestin our advertising sheet may still be satisfied 
that he gets the worth of his money. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

From S. L. Goodale, Secretary of the Maine 
Board ot Agriculture, his Third Annual Report of 
the Legislature of that State. It is a very interest 
ing document, compiled with great care and ability, 
and presents a very gratifying statement of the 
progress of agriculture in the very prosperous re- 
gions of the far ‘‘ Down East.’’—From Benjamin 
Perley Poore, Secretary of the Society, we have re 
ceived the first number of the 7th volume of the 
Journal of the United States Agricultural Society. 
This publication now appears and will continue to 
be published guarterly. The No. beforeus is a stout 
pamphlet of 88 pages, and well printed at Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is of the size of this Magazine, and the 
editor states, is not intended to interfere with the 
Agricultural Press of the country.—From Eben 
Wight, Esq., Recording Secretary of the Massachu: 
setts Horticultural Society, we have received the 
Journal of that Society for March.—From B. P. 
Johnson, Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, we have received, to- 
gether with the Journal of that Society for April, # 
List of Premiums and Regulations for the 19th An- 
nual Exhibition to be held at Albany next October. 
—From Orange Judd, Esq,, of New York, webave 
received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Onions : how to raise 
them profitably.’’ 

Caratocurs Recetven.—From Messrs. T. B. 
Yale & Co., Proprietors of Nurseries near Rochester, 
New York, their descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and 
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_ their descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, Vegetable, 
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nt a 
descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees.—From 
B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Massachusetts, his des- 
criptive Spring Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Phloxes, Carnations and Picotee Pinks.— 
From Messrs. H. D. Emory & Co., of Chicago, Ill., 


Agricultural and Flower.—From Messrs. Hovey & 
Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, Catalogue of Mr. 
Dana’s new Seedling Pears and of other fruits. 


Toe New American Cycitoparpia, Vou. v.— 
From Messrs. D. Appleton, of 346 and 348 Broad- | 
way, New York, we have received the fifth volume | 
of this valuable ‘‘Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge.’’ The list of contributors to this and 
the preceding volumes, published at the end of the | 
present volime, contains the names of some writers 
whose reputation for learning and ability is well es- 
tablished and widely known. Among them are the 
names of Bancroft, Emerson, Everett, Professor | 
Felton, Richard H. Dana, Jr., Professor H. Goadby, 
of the Mighigan State Agricultural College, Simms, | 





a substantial character and popularity in this com- 
munity, and taken a high position among the 
Journals of the country. The enterprise it exhibits, 
will we do not doubt, ensure it the ample success it 
merits. ; 





Tue Orscon Farmer.—We have received, after 
some delay, several numbers of this interesting Agri- 
cultural serial published in that youngest star of our 
galaxy of States, the faroff Oregon. It is conducted 
with spirit and judgment and indicates both by the 
fact of its publication and by the information it im- 
parts relative to Agriculture and Horticulture im 
Oregon, that infant state is destined to rank with and 
even above many of the older sisters of the con- 


| federacy in those sciences. 





3 We have received the first No. of Sands” 
Real Estate Register, a neatly printed sheet devoted 
principally to the advertising of real estate, in the 
sale of which Mr. Sands, proposes to engage exten- 
sively. It is also designed for general advertise- 





lina, J . ich- 
Senge oe agg oT, OF Sa | ments, and will be issued four times a year for tem 
; , 


This work has now taken a position among the | conte, oF oftener an cleoumatences 88g APRN 
necessary adjuncts to a well selected library, and | 
will be more popular as each successive volume ap- Tas Maariann Acamuurunss é Cocsnen.— At # 

meeting of the Trustees of the Agricultural College, 


- ™ -_ - arene yanmar ncdipiied |convened on the 5th of April at the office of the 
alive to its great merits. The present volume con- ; ¢ * 
tains the following articles relating to Maryland :— } Americ Former, te Pusat 08 Se 
‘ , , ; *—~ | authorized to advertise for applications to fill the 
Biographical notices of Judge Chase, of Bishop Clag- | hi Th intments will be 
gett and of Clayborne, so celebrated in the earliest | eomnanl Pusteagenmagn yWrcendit i : 
history of the Colonial era; and two short articles | made in July. Is wan aloo. determined te. 0008 SF 
entitled Chesapeake Ba “A 4” Cheitai Bier | Institution in the early part of September. The 
ites Si entie a lone y a P" °r-—"' cost of board and tuition, covering all charges in all 
en ee nore chognel the title Chemistry, | the departments, was fixed at two hundred and fifty 
and a very full biographical sketch of Henry Clay. | dollars per annum. 
Thetitles Chimneys, Cheese, Coast Survey, Chinese | en 
Language and Literature, Comparative Anatomy,| New Fiower axp Seep Store 1x BavtiMors.— 
Concrete, Coal, Copper, Cotton and Clover, are all| we are happy to inform our readers that Messrs. 
carefully written, and most of them very interesting. | John Feast & Son, have leased the premises on the 
Cou. Hucnes’ Appress at Freperick.—We have | N. E. corner of Fayette and Calvert streets (form- 
received, ata late day, from himself, a copy of the | ing, heretofore, part of the lot occupied by Wm. 
excellent Address of Col. G. W. Hughes, delivered | Guy) and have commenced the erection thereon of 
in October last before the Frederick county Agri- | a handsome conservatory, beneath which will be a 
cultural Society. We hope, hereafter, to present at commodious store for the sale of every variety of 
least a portion of it to our readers. ;seeds. Being opposite to Barnum’s Hotel and near~ 
ily opposite the Gilmor House, this establishment, 
| when completed, cannot fail to attract not only the 
| 


citizens generally, but the numerous strangers who 








“THE EXCHANGE.” 
We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 


" geaders to the advertisement of our neighbours of | visit this great commercial centre. 


the Daily Exchange. It will be seen that in addi- | 
tion to their Daily and Tri-weekly issues, itis pro-| Tus Pzacn Cror.—Our information regarding 
posed to publish a large weekly. Also a Monthly | the effects of the sudden changes in the weather du- 
advertising sheet to be issued gratuitously in large | ring the past month and of the severe frosts thatac 
numbers. | companied them, is very discouraging to any exr- 

The Exchange, by the ability and independence | pectation of a full crop of peaches. The reports so- 
With which it is edited, and by its full and reliable! far from most parts of Maryland, Virginia.and 
commercial reports, has in a very short time acquired ' Kentucky, are that the blossoms have been destroyed. 
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THE SHEEP CONTROVERSY, &c. 

We are pleased to have the sheep question, the 
pedigree question, the question of races and 
breeds, of deep and shallow ploughing for wheat, 
and any other of sufficient interest discussed in 
our pages. Weare very desirous of having agri- 
cultural things stirred up generally. We suggest 
respectfully that the sheep question be closed now 
in accordance with the recommendation of our 
friend, Patuxent Planter, or if preferred, by the 
due discussion of a saddle of Merino from Culpep- 
ér, of Cotswold from Clarke, and of South Down 
from Loudon, by way of variety—though our friend 
Dulany seems to think that in a controversy like 
this, the South Down needs no defender. This 
test might be applied somewhere within a short 
walk of the American Farmer office, and we can 
promise if the whole matter be properly arranged, 
a large committee of disinterested judges. We 
would then have a practical solution of one point 
involved, which would leave all hands in a good 
humour for determining the others. Our Ken- 
tucky correspondent will please be on hand, and 
Patuxent Planter have a speech ready. 

P. S. Since the above was written we have a 
long communication from Col. Ware, in reply to 
Mr. Wallack. As the Col’s. Kentucky ally was a 
head of him, we hold it under advisement. 





33> We have received two marked numbers of 
the American Agriculturist, directing our attention 
to the words of the article to which we made al- 
Insion in our last number, and also to another pre- 
vious article on the subject of Tobacco culture. 
In writing upon this subject, we quoted the Agri- 
eulturtst as recommending its readers ‘‘to sow their 
tobacco seed the first week in March, and plant 
out about the last week of the same menth.’’— 
This quotation was from memory, and we take 
pleasure in correcting its inaccuracy by giving the 
exact words of the recommendation, as we find it 
marked in the number sent us : 

** Tobacco.—Prepare and sow beds at the South, 
from the first to the middle of the month (March.) 
Transplant former sowings late in the month.” 

The advice was intended for the South; and not 
the seed sown early in March, but previous sow- 
ings were to be planted the latter part of that 
thonth. This explanation is due to the Agricul- 
turist. 

We have only to remark that the term ‘‘South”’ 
48 a comprehensive one, and we certainly do not 
deny that planting may be done somewhere this 
Wide of the equator at that period. But we call 
éurselves in Maryland ‘‘South’’ and ‘‘Southern,”’ 
and the time named being full two months ahead 
‘of'us, does not admit of general application at the 
South, as we understand it. As to the other point, 





if we admit that tobacco may somewhere be plant. 
ed the last week of March, surely no part of the 
same month is a proper time for sowing seed for 
the same latitude, except by way of exception'i 
case of failure. 

‘The other article to which our attention is 
called, is carefully prepared and well written, bat 
our cotemporary will pardon us for saying that,in 
our opinion, it is obnoxious to the criticism that 
it is made up at second hand : that the writer bim- 
self wanted a practical knowledge of the matter 
of which he undertook to give information to 
others. To illustrate this remark, we call the at- 
tention of tobacco planters to that portion of the 
essay which treats of the management after strip- 
ping and tying. It is included in this quotation : 

“The hanks should be carefully bundled in 
double courses, butts out, and tips in, and lapping. 
The bundles should be kept covered until the butts 
are dry, and then boxed for market.” 

This is all, be it observed, every word that is writ- 
ten in the article of four columns of a large quarto, 
on the whole management and preparation for 
market after stripping: and tying, in reply to 
“numerous calls for information’’ from novices in 
tobacco planting. We submit that it is not possi- 
ble that an intelligent writer, who of his own ez- 
perience, knows any thing at all of the subject, 
could have written such an article. And ourcom- 
mentary is, that he only who knows practically 
what he writes, is capable of giving practical in- 
struction to others. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


M AT. 








The mistress of the Household, within whose 
province, according to our theory, the Garden 
lies, can do much for agricultural improvement, 
by making this little allotment a model of high 
culture. While thousands think high farming a 
dangerous experiment, a well managed garden, 
highly manured and deeply dug, and carefully and 
neatly tended, bears constant witness to the profit 
as well as the pleasure of that sort of culture. We 
do not advise the farmer to apply garden culture 
to his farm, but we are sure that a very consider- 
able tendency and approximation in that direetion 
would greatly increase his income and his interest 
in his farm. Let the wife then have every facili- 
ty in improving and working her ‘ model farm,” 
and the husband admire, enjoy and imitate ber 
handiwork, 

It is very necessary to be prompt now in getting 
in all the main crops of the garden. 


Melons.—You will not fail of course to have & 
supply of the delightful melons which our elim 
affords. As we suggested last month, an 
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finely rotted manure should have been 
rar plied to the hills and covered up with 
earth. Now the soil and the manure should be 
thoroughly mixed and the seed planted. The 
water-melon requires a very light soil to grow it 
successfully. If planted ina lot or in field culture, 
the crop should be planted on sod ground. Two 
farrews should be thrown together, making a list; 
this to be checkered at the proper distance for the 
hills, and the middle not disturbed until the vines 
into run. This green turf is very useful to 
keep the worm from the young plants. Use seed 

very liberally. ; 

Cantelewpes should be treated in the same way, 
butido not require so light a soil. 

Beets, Parsnips, Carrots.—Sow the seed of late 
crops. Thin out and work carefully early sow- 

. They can all be transplanted when neces- 
saty to fill up vacant spaces. 

eas and Beans.—Continue to plant these at in- 
tervals. 

Lima Beans.—Have a crop of this fine bean suf- 
ficient for summer and winter use. Bear in mind 
that they are getting into common use for winter 
supply. 

Tomatoes.— The same remark is applicable to 
this very valuable and productive vegetable. Not 
many years since it was scarcely known, now it 
is almost as necessary as the potatoe to a properly 
furnished dinner table. There should be anample 
supply for summer and winter use. Set out plants 
this month. 

Celery.—Sow seed now for main crop of celery, 
in a rich, well prepared bed. 

Egg Plants.—Plant out these in rich soil this 
month. 

Roasting Ears.—Make plantings of roasting ear 
corn every two weeks. 

Cucumber, Cymblin, Squash.—Plant seeds of all 
these in hills, with plenty of rich compost. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli.—Sow seeds of 
these for late crops. Keep the early crops well 
worked. 

Brussels Sprouts and Kale.—Seed should be sown 
to be planted out in July. 

Pot, Medicinal, Aromatic and Sweet Herbs.— Seed 
of all these should be sown. 

Red Pepper.—Sow seeds of red pepper to be 
planted out in June. 

Weeds and Grass.—Keep these down in all parts 
of your grounds 


FLORICUL.TURE—May, 1859. 


Geraniums, Cinerarias, Culceolarias, Lantanas, 
&e., will exhibit at this season a great mass of 
bloom. Remove all plants that are not in bloom; 
and that are sufficiently hardy, into the open air, 
and thus give space for the finer specimens as they 
begin to bloom. By a slight shade in the middle of 
the day, in sunny weather, Geraniums may be kept 
a long time in perfection. It is the best plan, 
however, to harden plants, as a general rule, in 
frames before placing them immediately in the 
ground, and in so doing, all that is requisite is to 
protect them from cold rains and frost. 








Now should begin the operation of preparing 
=~ for next season’s blooming, by repotting, | 
eading in and starting with a slight bottom heat, | 
Euphorbias, Poinsettias, Gesnera Oblonga, &c.— | 
Twining plants, as Stephanotus, Echites, Alla- | 
manda, &c., should be given warm berths, se as to. 
start with early vigor. 


Camellias should now receive a liberal supply of 
water, and that, too, syringed over the leaves. 
Near the close of the month, place them out.of 
doors, in a cool, shady spot. Chinese Primros 
(double) should be propagated by cuttings. Seeds 
of the single sorts should be sown for next year’s 
bloom. Heaths may be put into larger pots. and in 
a frame, and protected from hard showers. Chrysan-, 
themums we have spoken of elsewhere in the present. 
number, Pelargoniums now coming into bloom, 
should be watered prudently, and if the green fly, 
appears, fumigated. Fuchsias should be kept where, 
the hot sun will not strike them, and watered at, 
times with liquid, manure, ,Gladioluses, Tuberoseay 
Carnations, and Picotees, should be planted, out,, 
Perennial plants may still be removed with safety, 
Roses may be planted out during this month, and to 
those not heretefore pruned, that omission. should, 
be supplied forthwith. ' 


BURNING REFUSE WOOD FOR ASHES: 

‘Can you or any of your readers give me any ine 
formation about burning ashes from refuse wood ? 
The Timber getters from Maine have been thro , 
our forest cutting | timber and have left a ve 
large quantity of wood, that cannot be used for an 
other purpose. 

I have commenced cutting and logging and in- 
tend burning during Winter months—I understand 
this business is pursued in some parts of North Caro- 
lina,”’ 

Kine Wutiam Co., Va,, April 3rd, 1859. 


Will some of our friends in North Oarolina or 
elsewhere do us the favor to answer the above im 
quiry from an esteemed correspondent.—Zds. 








Gas Tar.—We have a communication from 
Alleghany county, confirming the experience of 
our Annapolis correspondent in the use of Gas 
Tar upon peach trees. The writer has used it fre- 
quently (thinks it should be used once a year) and 
his trees have not been injured at all by the ap+ 
plication. We have no reason at all to suspect 
the good faith of our correspondent, except that 
he withholds from ushis name. He should not ex+ 
pect us to be sponsor for his statements, without 
some evidence that he is willing to stand by ther 
himself. 


CurrsanTHemums.—A writer in the Florist and 
Fruitist for March, whose communication accom- 
panies coloured illustrations of two of the fin 
new English varieties of Chrysanthemum—‘ Gold, 
en Queen of England,” and “ Prince Albert,”” sayst 
“I do not think we have gained much in the 
of cultivation: The best time for striking cuttin 
is, by many said, to be November; but sone 
the finest plants at the last Shows‘were, I belieyé; 
from those taken off in April, and even May.— 
There can be but little advantage in autumn k 
cuttings, unless they are to be kept growing ‘aif 
the winter—as some advise. It cannot be tow 
strongly impressed on growers, that the Chrysati- 
themum is a very gross feeder, and that conse 
quently, if you grow it in a small pot, you m 
supply continued fresh nourishment—not 
watering it well every day, but giving it cons 
able doses of Jiquid manure.”’ 
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. {From Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture.] 
MANAGEMENT OF LAWNS. 
No feature of a country residence 1s more im- 
) og than a good lawn. Without this, a rural 
ome is sadly deficient, however numerous and 
costly its other decorations may be. A fine house, 
rows of thrifty trees, flower-beds and vases and 
statues are all very well, but the eye does not feel 
satisfied unless these embellishments rest upon a 
broad base of smooth turf. Flower borders are 
- desirable in their place, but'if one’s grounds are 
filled up with them it is difficult to keep them ina 
state of neatness ; and even if kept in the best 
condition, the eye sooner tires of their daily view 
than of a simple, quiet lawn. The prevailing ex- 
oa ao of the grounds of a country home should 
that of repose, and that expression is interferred 
with if the grounds are devoted largely to flower- 
beds. The flowers themselves are gay and exhila- 
rating, and the sight of extensive parterres sug- 
gests the thought of the time and labor necessary 
to keep them in good order. 

Not the least argument for lawns is the perma- 
nence of their beauty. In spring the grass shoots 
up almost as soon as the snow-drop and crocus 
appear; and if the soil has been well prepared, 
the lawn in midsummer is a!most as in the spring; 
the fragrance of its frequent mowings is more 
delicious than the ‘extracts’? of Parisian per- 
fumers; the sight of children playing on the velvet 
turf, or of the shadows of graceful trees stretch- 
ing across it, is worthy of a painter. The winds 
which despoil trees and flowers of their beauty, 
and the frosts which blight them, leave the grass 

‘unharmed. And in autumn, amid falling leaves 


and prevailing gloom, it retains its cheerful ver- & 


dure until hidden by the winter snows. 

There is an air of refinement in a well-kept 
lawn. It distinguishes a place at once from the 
uncultivated wilderness of nature—it speaks of 
the hand of taste which has fenced in this nook 
from the common earth, smoothing down its rough- 
ness, heightening its native beauty, and still watch- 
ing over it with affectionate care. It links the 
spot by association with the elegant and happy 
homes of other lands and other times. 

If, then, there is so much interest attached to 
lawns, it is important that they be well made, 
and afterward well cared for. A good lawn is a 
work of art—it does not come by accident. In 
some cases the first work to be done in making it 
is draining. This will certainly be needful, if 


there are any wet springy spots in the ground, or | 


if the subsoil is cold and stiff, and retentive of 
moisture. The finer grasses will not thrive ina 
wet soil, but mosses and sorrel will usurp their 

. The trees, shrubs, and plants set out upon 
it will lead a miserable existence, if they do not 
die outright. And draining should be followed 
by a thorough breaking up of the subsoil—the 
work to be done witha plough if the space is 


1 with a spade if small. 
a pent 


rincipal reason why most lawns turn | : 
, : se ' over the sward after every mowing. Once intwe 
| years a lawn shoud receive a light dressing of 


brown in summer is that the grass has only a thin 
surface soil in which to extend its roots; and, as 


soon as that becomes dry, the leaves must of ne- | 


cessity wither. Trench that soil, and the grass 
will send down its roots below the reach of drouth, 
and will flourish in perpetual green. Manyring 
should go along with trenching. It is not enough 
to enrich the surface, for, though that may cause 
the grass to start well in the spring, it will not in- 


‘dreamed! 


= ——= 
sure its freshness throughout the summer. If 
manure is incorporated finely with the whole 
body of the soil, it will improve its mechanical 
texture, and furnish food to the grass and what 
ever else is planted in it. 
. The importance of this thorough preparation of. 
the soil can hardly be orerestiontis. Two ahs 
it is entirely neglected. Most persons, in com 
structing rural homes, expend their means og 
grand hoyses, outbuildings, fences, equipage fur. 
niture, and the like—leaving the work of p 
ing their ground for horticultural operations for 


the last thing; it is then done ina hurry, and of 


course imperfectly. Trees are plan but do 
not grow vigorously; grass seed is sown, bnt it 
comes up only in patches, and turns brown insam- 
mer. As the proprietor afterwards walks th 

his grounds, amid his parched and barren 
plots and his dying trees, he exclaims, bitterly. 
*¢ And this is rural life! this*the Arcadia of which { 
The whole thing is a nuisance!” Weg 
repeat it, then, that this thorough foundation- 
work is of the greatest importance. He who does 
it well, need seldom sigh for the “weeping skies” 
of England to keep his grass verdant. 

The ground being well broken up and enriched, 
it should then be raked smoothly, and the roots 
of all weeds exterminated. If the space is large, 
it should be sown with grass seed. Red top and 
white clover make an excellent turf—two quarts 
of the latter seed to a bushel of the former.— 
Some person prefer blue grass to red top, thinking 
that it makes a finer and closer turf, and with- 
stands drought better. It improves either mixture 
to add a small proportion of ‘‘sweet scented 
rass,’’ for the sake of its fragrance when mown, 
Sow liberally, at the rate of three bushels to the 
acre, choosing a still day for the purpose, and 
raking lightly afterwards. A roller passed over 
the ground completes the operation. If the space 
is small it may be covered at once with sods cut 
from the roadside or common. Care should be 


‘taken, however, to select turf free from weeds 


and coarse grasses. Stretch a line across it, and 
with a sharp spade cut the sods into strips a foot 
wide, roll them up in balls, and carry them to the 
spot where they are to be used. Then begin on 
one side of the lawu to unroll them, matching the 
edges neatly, as a lady does her carpet, until the 
surface is entirely covered. Go over the whole 
with a turf-beater or an iron roller, and the work 
is done. 

But a Jawn once made will not take care of it- 
self. It should be mowed once a fortnight, and 
when it borders on walks, carriage roads, or flow- 
er beds it should be kept neatly clipped with garden 
shears. For mowing small surfaces, nothing is 


| better than the English Jawn scythe, which cuts 
' closer and smoother than the common narrow 
|seythe. For larger grounds, it is advisable to use 


a lawn mowing machine, which does the work 


, better than it can be done by hand, and m 


more expeditiously. A roller should be 


manure or guano; and, every third or fourth year 
a little fresh grass seed should be scattered over 
it, to supply the place of any roots which may 
have perished. 

Our lawn proper is now made ; but we wish tp 


| say a few words abuut the arrangement of 


shrubs, and plants upon it. In determining the 


| 
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prope ition of trees, it has been recommend. 
ed, D arih authority, to throw a bushel of pota- 
toes jnto the air, at random, and then to set trees 
wherever the potatoes drop, This advice was 
given te enable young planters to avoid the for- 
mality of straight rows and equal distances. But 
there is no need of such child’s play. Simply to 

lant without any design or meaning whatever 
will not make a scene natural and graceful. Every 
tree should be set with a definite purpose, and all 
may be so arranged as to seem at home just where 
they stand. No universal rule can be laid down 
for the arrangement of grounds—each place de- 
mands its own treatment—yet there are certain 
general principles which should always be ob- 


served. " 

Obviously, the outskirts of a lawn should be so 
planted as to hide disagreeable objects. Why 
should your eyes and those of your visitors be 
daily pained with looking upon the rear premises 
of your slovenly neighbour, or upon your own 
barns and outhouses? A few trees skilifully dis- 
posed would conceal them. Why should your 
division fences be thrust continually upon the 
sight? They suggest limitation and restraint ; 
they perpetually remind one of the comparative 

ttiness of the beautiful scene around him.— 
= a and a of trees, set in flowing lines 
near the margin of the premises, would keep such 
fences out of sight. The more largely these 
screens are composed of evergreens, the better. 
In planting the boundaries, the largest trees should 
be set near the fence, and smaller trees and shrubs 
running out and dispersed over the ground within. 

It is sometimes objected to this manner of plant- 
ing the outskirts of one’s grounds, that it is un- 
neighbourly and exclusive. ‘‘Leave your grounds 
open on every side,”’ it is claimed, ‘‘to the inspec- 
tion of the public ; let every passer-by see and en- 
joy all that you possess.”’ But must we not, also, 
throw open our houses to gratify the public curi- 
osity? We beg to know whether a man may not 
give at least a portion of his grounds so much pri- 
vacy that his family can resort to them frequently 
kent being gazed at by every street-goer? Is 
not a lawn more home-like, if it is partially 
screened from the dust and publicity of the high- 
way? Besides, to say nothing about the need of 
protection from cold winds, there are few resi- 
dences so complete in all their appointments that 
their effect is not enhanced by a partial conceal- 
ment, the imagination always conceiving some- 
thing better of what the eye is not permitted to 
behold. These things being said, it should also 
be considered that the proprietor of a pleasant 
country place owes something to the public.— 
There are many persons of fine rural tastés who 
et have not the means of gratifying them in 
awns, trees, and flowers of their own ; let them 
have a glimpse, from the roadside, of your beauti- 
ful grounds, and Jet the gate of your premises be 
always open at their call. The public taste gen- 
erally will also be much improved by the daily 
view of well-kept grounds. And where is the 
man so selfish as not to find happiness in thus min- 
istering to the happiness and the improvement of 
others? We hold therefore, that, while one’s 
premises should be belted with trees and shrubs 
sufficient for shelter and privacy, they should also 

open at certain points to easy observation from 
without. Every visitor, too, fond of cultivated 
Tural scenes, should be admitted to the grounds 
with a hearty welcome. 





The position of trees on a lawn, and their num- 
ber, will depend much = the extent of the 
grounds. In a large establishment, many large 
trees may be planted, both singly and in groups; 
but in this country most lawns are small, and 
large trees must be confined chiefly to the boun- 
daries. In planting a lawn, the object is not to 
see how many trees it will conveniently hold, and 
then to set them out in rows, like an orchard.— 
The beauty of a lawn consists chiefly in broad 
reaches of smooth, unbroken turf, surrounded by 
a waving border of pleasing foliage, with here 
and there a graceful tree casting its shadow across 
the velvet sod. As the lawn is generally a highly- 
dressed scene near the house, the trees should be 
few, and those of the finer sorts, with neat bark 
and leaf. A few shrubs may find a place on the 
lawn. Those of good form and foliage may stand 
singly, as miniature trees; others may be set in 
masses. And here there will be room for thedis- 
play of taste in the arrangement of colors. We 

ave seen a fine effect produced by mingling the 
dark green of the European Strawberry tree with 
the gray hue of the Missouri Silver tree and the 
purple of the Purple Berberry, the whole blended 
and softened by the lighter shade of other shrubs. 

Our lawn will not be complete until it is enli- 
vened, here and there, with flowering plants. We 
will not cut it up with large beds, and crowd 
them with straggling, ill-assorted specimens.— 
Herbaceous perennials and annuals we will con- 
fine chiefly to a little flower garden kept by itself 
on one side of the grounds and mostly concealed 
from the lawn. ‘There, we will reserve a pl 
for the old-fashioned plants, which our childho 
so much loved—peonies, flower-de-luce, colume 
bines, pinks, poppies, hollyhocks, morning glory, 
cockscomp, larkspurs, sweet-william—but there’s 
noend. These, with their waxing-waning beau- 
ty, would not comport well with the highly finish- 
ed character of the lawn. But we will cut out 
circular or other graceful figures in the turf near 
the walks, and fill them with plants of neat habit, 
and which flower throughout the summer Among 
these, we need hardly say the best are verbenas 
petunias, geraniums, lantanas, heliotropes, an 
perpetual roses. Several of these beds—those 
especially which border the most frequented 
waiks—we will set with early flowering bulbs, 
which can be taken up, or have their tops cut off, 
after their period of blooming is passed, to make 
room for the bedding plants. In this way, a suc 
cession of flowers can be had from early spring to 
late autumn. - 

A lawn so made and planted should be well 
cared for. Weeds should not be allowed to in- 
vade it; the grass should be kept short, and the 
flower beds and walks always kept neat. Suche 
lawn wiil afford continual satisfaction. 





To Hysarwize Roses.—The anthers having been 
removed from the flowers, the pollen-bearing flows 
er is inverted and spread over it, and they are tied 
fast together by woolen yarn,and in such position 
that when the pollen is ripe, it will fall on the 
pistils below; and this will happen generally at 
about the right time for fecundation. The invert- 
ed flower acts as a cover and protection against 
insects and floating pollen. The flowers may be 
left in this state for a day or two, and they may 
then be separated. Attach labels to every flower 
thus manipulated. This plan may be adopted in 
doors or out.—Prof. Page, in Hovey’s Magazine. 
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THE SUGAR BEET. 

We can, from our own experience, endorse what 
is said in the following by a correspondent of the 
Connecticut Homestead. The cultivation of roots 
for the early spring feeding especially, of stock, 
should be more common, and the sugar beet is one 
of the best of roots, very productive, keeps well, 
and is easily grown. It is especially good for 


Sn 


| sugar beets, but is better to begin with smal 
| and gradually increase the qenmiity. Noth — 


ng will 


make a cow give a greater flow of milk 
better flavour. It will not be as rich as that } : 
cow fed on grain or oil cake. 

_Iam not an advocate of the exclusive feedi 


‘of roots any more than of feeding hay alone ; 
if circumstances demanded it, Th vee anal 


n ave no doubt} 
could winter a lot of cows, and bring them out ig 
better than common condition in the Spring on 


milch cows. The seed should be planted in drills | plenty of beets, and five pounds of hay each 9 
just wide enough apart to be worked with a sin- | day, instead of oe | or twenty-five pounds of 
e 


gle horse, and may be planted any time in the | 


month of May. The ground should be deeply 
ploughed—subsoiled if possible, and well manu- 
red, 


1 believe I was the first one to raise the white 
sugar beet in Connecticut. 


T. G. Fessenden. 


some seed and gave them a trial. I liked them 
very much, and continued to raise a small patch 
every year. 
raised them in larger quantities. Since then I 
have tried every kind of root, but my main reli- 
ance has been upon the sugar beet, and taking all 
things into consideration, 


sugar beet, and for the following reasons : 

Their easy cultivation.—It can be sowed early, as 
a little frost does not injure the young plants.— 
The seeds must be soaked, and they then come up 
quickly, and strong enough to keep ahead of the 
weeds, in this respect having a great advantage 
over carrots and parsnips. The young plants bear 
transplanting to fill vacancies, and the thinnings 
make the best greens for the table. If near a 
market you can sow thick, and sell the greens for 
fifty cents a bushel or more. It is not subject to 
the attack of any insect, and it is not particular | 
about the weather. Provided the land is strong it 
is more indifferent than any plant I know of to ex- | 
tremes of wet or drouth, and with common care 
you are nearly sure of a crop. \ 

It is a cleaning crop, and an ameliorating crop ; 
they will do well on new land, and J have raised | 
them on one piece of a quarter of an acre for ten | 
successive years without any diminution in the | 
yield. A great outery is often made about the | 
trouble of raising this and other root crops, but | 
I have scarcely ever met one of these loud talkers , 
about trouble, who when asked if he had ever 
tried it would not answer— No. 

Their good keeping qualities.—Under favourable | 


I then took the old | 
New England Farmer, a first rate paper, edited by | 
Seeing mention made in it of, 
their being raised somewhere near Boston, and | 
that they were very productive, I sent then for | 


When the potato rot broke out [| 


am confident there is | 
no root so profitable to raise for stock as the white | 


Peron ten hundred bushels or more. 


| hay to the acre. 


hay a day, which is t 
roots. 


usual quantity, and 
ut one peck of beets a day with hay, will 


| keep a cow in finest order. 


It will prevent constipation of the bowels which 
is the cause of most of the diseases to which an. 
imals are subject, and instead of having their 
hides harsh and dry with staring hair, their skins 
will keep smoth, elastic, and mellow, with that 
soft, unctuous feeling to the hand which is aisare 
sign that the crittur is thriving. 

Store pigs and breeding sows (before they lit- 
ter) will keep well with but little else than su 

eets. I once wintered some pigs exclusively 
upon them, fed raw, and never had shoats do bet- 
ter or make better hogs. 

Their great yield—The average crops of pota- 
toes in former times were about two hundred 
bushels to the acre, whereas the average crop of 
sugar beets under similar circumstances would be 
over five hundred bushels. If high cultivation 
has given four hundred bushels potatoes to the 
acre, ander the same conditions sugar beets would 
Grass land is 
etter than the average, which yields two tons of 
A low average crop of beets is 
five hundred bushels, which at fifty pounds to the 


| bushel is twelve and one-half tons to the acre.— 
' Suppose that next year you mow one-half an acre 
| less, and sow nalf an acre of beets in its place. 


I ask you, brother farmer, which you would rather 
have on hand to feed to your stock in the cold 
days of January, when ‘‘the cold strengthens as 
the days lengthen,’’ twenty tons of hay and no 
roots, or nineteen tons of hay and six tons of 
sugar beets in the place of the other one ton of hay? 
Which will make your stock turn out better in the 
Spring ? 

Try it one year, and you will need no prompt- 
ing to continue it as long as you live. 





MANAGEMENT OF MEADOW LAND. 


I have seen hide bound meadows permanently, 
renovated by a shorter process than even that de- 
scribed by your correspondent D. I remember 
witnessing the proceeding while in progress on a 


eircumstances, sugar beets will keep till the mid-| dairy farm in the vicinity of Philadelphia, on 
dle of May or first of June. They deteriorate which the tenant was restricted by a most binding. 
less by keeping than mangel-wurtzel, or any other | cjause in his lease from ever breaking up a meadow: 








root I know of, and retain to the last their sweet- 
negs and nutritious qualities. 

Their feeding qualities — All kinds of stock pre- 
fer them rew, which is an item of no small conse- 


quence where the expense of labor and fuel for | 
It is even unnecessa- | 


cooking roots is considered. 
ry to cut them, for they are so large there is no 
danger of swallowing them whole, and stock seem 
to enjoy scooping them out, and of course do not 
devour them as Fostil as if they were sliced into 
pisces which they could swallow without chewing. 

ere is not much danger of cloying cattle with 


|land of the holding, under any circumstances, 
| whatever ; but he having obtained permission to 
| make a single experiment, the owner of the 7» 
| was so well satisfied with the result, as to renew, 
his permission whenever it was sought for by the» 
tenant, who was a sagacious Scotchman, and an» 
eminent practitioner in the ‘auld country.”— 
The mode adopted was the following, and in the, 
carrying out of which no expense or labour was 
rded as too great, while the manure of ® 


dairy of forty cows afforded the means of rer 


claiming even a waste. 


— 
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hy eding the meadow until late in August, 
reese povered with long manure from the 
baro-yard, which was turned under to the depth 
of the staple of the soil, and the land sown with 
winter rye, with a plentiful allowance of seed, 
the crop being mown in the spring following as 
feed for the dairy cows in their stalls, the plough 
following as the land is cleared of the crop, and 
when all was gone, then a regular stirring and 
working of the soil took place, with a careful 
cleaning, giving space between each turning for 
the growth of see weeds, which were destroyed 
by being turned under, and when it was as ‘‘clean 
asa garden,” the surface was spread with a cover- 
ing of compost that had been prepared for the 
purpose, which was turned under as slightly as 

sible, and the land was then sown with the 
choicest grass in abundance, with the certainty of 
a full mowing crop the ensuing summer. 

There can be no doubt that poverty and expo- 
sure to the elements are the cause of a very great 
proportion of the maladies with which our stock 
of all kinds is affected, and nothing would be so 
gratifying toa humane man as to remedy these 
evils, or be so easy of accomplishment, provided 
he be endowed with the blessings of the will and 


the means. : 
Jacos C. Atcorrt, in Boston Cultivator. 





RATIONAL CULTURE OF MEADOWS. 


Translated from the Fiore pes Serres, published 
in Belgium. 





BY ONE OF THE EDITORS. 





[The reader will find the following article, 
translated from a celebrated periodical published 
in the French language, well worthy perusal.] 


No plant, during the continuance of its exist- 
ence, depends upon another; * all exist, on the 
contrary, by themselves, and pass through the 

hases of their growth without interruption as 
ong as they meet with the elements necessary to 
their development ; they necessarily cease to live 
the moment that these elements fail them. 

The plant, from its germination until the ripen- 
ing of its seed goes through three principal phases: 
infancy, when the leaves principally develop them- 
selves, which are the organs of vegetation ; ado- 
lescence, or the epoch of flowering; finally, the 
age of manhood, that is to say, that in which it 
ripens the seeds, by the aid of which it repro- 
duces itself. 

We have established these principles at starting, 
because they form the basis and point of departure 
of the rational culture of meadows. 

The existence of the plant is intimately united 
to certain conditions, the modifications of which 
have upon each occasion, as a consequence, the 
Weakening or the complete decay of the individ- 
Wal. That consequence will be produced the more 
easily when the structdre of the plant is delicate; 
that is to say, when its development depends on 
conditions vely susceptible of modification. No 
one has better ‘occasion to convince* himself of 
this truth than the botanist, who explores atten- 





“Except, of course, the parasitical plants as weil as cer- 

otain others Can dive upon vegetable decompositions, or 

i e shade and protection of plants more ex- 
ed. 





tively the Flora of his country: » How often does 
he not see certain plants disappear and return, 
which, whether because of their rarity or because 
of their more interesting characters, invite him to 
study them more especially? He believes that he 
will find them in the same place where he gathered 
them the year before, but they have disappeared, 
However, his experience consoles him; it tells 
him that this disappearance is but momentary, he 
is sure to find them again some years later, at the 
same place, or at a little distance from it. | Let it 
not be imagined, nevertheless, that the place thus 
abandoned by the first will remain empty, it will 
be, on the contrary, immediately occupied by other 
plants, but which are endowed with different 
characters. 

What are the causes of this phenomenon which 
incessantly presents itself in natnre, and which | 
cannot rrp the attentive observer? They are 
many, of which the principal are the following: 
Sometimes it happens that a stronger poe t 
seed of which had been carried by the wind 
usurps the soil and smothers that which occupied 
it; or else a plant finds the soil so suitable that it 
propagates itself beyond measure, absorbs all the 
nutriment and occasions the destruction of all 
others. A plant often disappears because of the 
vicinity of other sorts more vigorous, and which 
sustain themselves from nearly the same elements; 
deficiéncy of nourishment is then, as in the follow- 
ing case, the cause of its disappearance. A plant 
disappears of necessity, when, after some years 
of existence, it has exhausted the ground about 
it. Another cause which sometimes determines 
the disappearance of plants, is the great modifi- 
cation of the chemical constitution of the soil.— 
Finally, the shade thrown by trees makes plants 
perish that require to be exposed to the free air. 
So it is that from an opposite cause plants habitu- 
ated to living in the shade, disappear after the re- 
moval of the trees. 

These data indicate sufficiently the course to be 
pursued in the culture and maintenance of mea- 
dows. 

When a meadow is good, that is to say com- 
posed of good nutritive grasses, the effort should 
be to preserve them there; which is not possible 
except by applying the principles that we have 
just established. it is in the nature of the plant 
to construct its organs invariably of the same ele- 
ments, it results thence that a plant cannot live 
in a soil where these elements are wanting, or 
when they are found in such conditions that they 
cannot be absorbed by the roots. Hence the 
necessity of enriching the earth and of re-potting 
plants whenever their puny condition indicates 
the exhaustion of the soil. : 

In fact, the decline of vegetation can be arrest- 
ed for some time by the assistance of Jiquid mati- 
ures, but at length this palliative becomes powe?- 
less, and we are obliged to give back to the iand 
the lost inorganic elements either directly ‘under 
the form of improvement of the land or by wait- 
ing until a new portion of the soil shall» become 
soluble and susceptible of being absorbed by the 
roots of plants, which ‘is what wasdone of yore, 
by turning out to faltow, land that had borne: aty 
crop whatsoever. io 

if one plant sustains itself invariably fromothe 
same inorganic elements, it is not Jess true that 
the different sorts of plant require others, or ab- 
sorb them in different propertions. » Heneé ‘has 
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resulted the system of culture by alternation of 
vegetables almost efitirely employed in our days. 
This system is based upon the fact that if the soil 
has been exhausted by a certain crop, it may yet 
contain the elements fit to give sustenance to 
another sort. Nature follows this rule we know 
in meadows. There the ordinary eye never sees 
anything but grasses, but the botanist knows very 
well that they are never the same, and that they 
vary every year. 
he English writers on agriculture were the 

first to understand this truth, they know that 
when a field has been seeded with a single kind of 
graminaceous plant, the soil is exhausted more 
promptly than if a mixture of different herbs were 
sown. These mixtures of graminaceous, with 
which are associated leguminous plants, are not 
only more agreeable and more profitable to cattle, 
but their product is more considerable, because all 
the plants, not being restricted to the absorption 
of the same nourishment, arrive at perfection. 

The practice of the English is the perfect imi- 
tation of nature, it is then the most rational. 

In fact, we never meet in nature with a meadow 
formed of one single kind of grass, Modern 
chemistry has afforded us many lights upon the 


meadows show this in particular, that they seek 
the silicious element for food in great amount, 
We know not how it enters them ; opinions 
divided upon this point ; nevertheless, it is 
able that the silex, serving as a base, unites tself 
to the apocrenatic acid a is absorbed under that 
form ; perhaps it unites itself to the potash also, 
However it may be, it would not be necessa 
thence to conclude that the grasses absorb all the 
silex in the same proportion and that they do not 
need other inorganic elements ; on the contrary, 
they absorb potash, soda, calcareous earth, ; 
sia, iron, alumina, phosphoric and sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, and manganese. All these elements 
should be found in state of perfect solubility, 
otherwise plants can derive no advantage from 
them. 

The nutritive elements contained in manures are 
nevertheless, not all in the state in which the 
might be absorbed by the roots, but they become 


‘soluble under the influence of the air, of humidity 


and of the reciprocal action of the different ele- 
ments upon themselves. 

In the culture of artificial meadows to last one 
or two years, it is most advantageous to sow only 
the improved grasses, as the English practise, for 


nature of the elements that constitute the nourish- , they yield a more abundant product ; tall oat grass 
ment of plants, and if certain doubts or errors | (arrhenatherum avenaceum), timothy (phleum pra- 
upon this subject still exist they must not be at- | tense), perennial rye grass or darnel and Italian 
tributed to science, that is always true, but to | darnel (lolium perenne et Italicum), the red clover 
prejudices, of which unhappily we are not always and lucerne are the best herbs for the formation 
willing to divest ourselves. Thus it isnot correct | of artificial pastures. The Alopecurus pratensis 
to believe that the sap is elaborated and modified | (meadow fox-tail), which some recommend, is of 
in the leaves, and that it re-descends thence in the | no use, because it is two precocious. The Eng- 
bark down to the roots. In fact, thatis not possi- | lish frequently sow the perennial darnel ; they 
ble. Doubtless the carbonic acid is decomposed | have many varieties of it, which bear the name of 
in the leaves, but that act has no direct connection | their discoverer or of the locality where they 
with the nutrition of the plant, it has as its sole | were obtained, but they require good land. They 
object the preservation of the leaves for the pur- | must never be sown alone. 
— of transpiration. This truth will one day | Conductors of agricultural journals and single 
e generally recognized, when physiology shail writers often publish catalogues and recipes of 
have furnished the proof that the functions of mixtures for seeding meadows. Nothing denotes 
leaves can only consist in transpiration, and that, | more want of consideration and inexperience on 
in order to be able to fulfill these functions during ‘ the part of those who publish these lists. The 
their continuance, it is requisite that the cells of , names of grasses are seen therein, which it is im- 
the parenchyma should be continually renewed. _| possible to procure in sufficient quantity alongside 
To return to our subject, we will say then that of others which do not grow even in the same 
we cannot cultivate a meadow rationally if we do| meadow. These lists are then of no use in prac- 
not know the nutritive elements of the plant. | tice. Better abandon the production of a sod to 
Our researches and our studies have lead us to | nature than lavish useless expenditure in this way. 
recognize that there exist two kinds of food for| If we wish to seed a permanent meadow, the 
plants ; the first results from the combination of ; surest way is to sow the herbs that grow in almost 
the humic acids with ammonia. These are the | all soils, to treat the Jand well, and to wait until 
subtle salts which pass away by different degrees, | nature Lerself replaces the kinds that have disap- 
and finally are entirely decomposed. The roots | peared. Among the grasses which are satisfied 
absorb them in their nascent state; they are the | most easily in all soils, we would cite the pereg- 
source of the proteine and of the carbon contained | nial darnel, or rye grass, the rough stalked mea- 
in the plant, and constitute an universal aliment | dow grass (poa trivialis), June grass (poa prelate, 
for all vegetables. Besides this universal food, | meadow fescue (festuca pratensis), meadow 
there is a special one to which plants owe their | grass (holcus lanatus), Herd’s grass or tim 








specific qualities ; this consists of the salts which 
result from the combination of inorganic elements 
with carbonic acid and the humic acids, which 
ts absorb according to their wants or follow- 
their individuality. The existence of vegeta- 
tion is specially attached to these last ; we can 
then understand how great must be the influence 
of the chemical composition of the land upon the 
rosperity of the grasses of the fields, and to what 
; vt it imports the proprietors of a meadow to 
know these principles. 
The graminaceous plants which form the base of 





(phleum pratense), the red and the white clover 
lucerne. Little by little we shall see that other 
grasses, other herbs, the seed of which the wind 
brings from all quarters, will establish themselves 
among those that have been sown. These new 
intruders are not always the same in all meadows; 
they vary according to the chemical nature of 
soil, its degree of humidity, and its elevation 
above the level of the sea; we will only observe 
that ina well managed meadow the plants 
weeds are rarest. If, for example, the 
silicates have been exhausted by the good grasses, 
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tural that they should yield their posi- 
} tthe ive place to other vegetables that are 


erate consumers of the silicious salts. 

eee tad greens are very sociable and form very 
extensive turfs, for examples, the annual spear 

ss (poa annua), and the darnel, but the greatest 
pumber are willing to grow associated with grasses 
of other sorts. That depends upon the difference 
of the proportions in which they absorb their nu- 
tritive juices, or else upon the fact that they ab- 
sorb elements which are too slightly mingled in 
the soil for a large number of individuals of the 
same species to procure nourishment from them. 
We have never been able to keep the Italian dar- 
nel long in the same spot, which is one of the 
best forage plants ; but the seed propagate them- 
selves with astonishing facility, and in a short 
time they may be seen shooting forth sporadically 
jn all the neighbouring meadows. If nevertheless 
it does not find good land it disappears from the 
country forever. In the best soils thedarnel often 
becomes modified and so alters in appearance that 
it is no longer recognized by its botanical charac- 
teristics. What is astonishing is that in none of 
the lists that we have been able to consult have 
we observed the barley grass (hordeum pratense, 
huds,) which some call sea barley, and others rye 
barley. With us, this excellent grass which ap- 
pears to be rare elsewhere, may be regarded as a 
sort of vegetable areometer, which according to 
the frequency or the rareness of its presence ina 
meadow, may afford the measure of the degree of 
fecundity and also of the good quality of the land. 
For let a meadow where this barley is found be a 
little neglected and this grass disappears, as we 
have often observed. 

These examples evidently prove that the grasses, 
especially the good sorts, are more difficult to 
keep up than is commonly thought, and conse- 
quently require careful culture, without which 
they disappear and are replaced by sorts of in- 
ferior quality, more thrifty, it is true, but also 
less nutritious and less productive. 

In the culture of meadows, it is not sufficient 
to know only how to produce good herbs, but 
also how to derive the greatest profit from them. 
This qualification supposes some acquaintance 
with the physiology of plants. We have seen 
above that grass has its age of infancy, its adoles- 
cence and its age of maturity ; these three states 
pass insensibly from one to the other without any 
abridgment. Nevertheless we know by chemical 
analyses and comparative experiments at what 
age the grasses contain the greatest quantity of 
nutritive substances. It is when they are about to 
begin to produce flowers; that past, all the 
nourishing juices are already withdrawn from the 
stalk and the leaves, and there remains only the 
woody matter which is not. assimilated. We 
must then mow the meadow at the moment when 
the greater part of the grasses is in flower. 

There remains yet something to be said upon 
the manuring of meadows. This word manuring 
means in truth only furnishing to herbs the mat- 
ters on which they live, and replacing by new the 
nutritious elements which have been absorbed.— 
In this sense, it is indifferent then whether this 
nutriment be given under the form of dung, of 
compost, or even of irrigation. Stable dungs are 
those which contain most soluble matters, but 
their price is too high and the use of them more 
advantageous in manuring fields in cultivation. 


Guano, Chilian saltpetre, and other manures of 
that category contain too much azote ; the quan- 
tity that the graminaceous plants need for their 
growth is found naturally in the soil; itis useléss, 
therefore, to bring them at great cost. Composts 
are the best manures for meadows, because when 
they are suitably compounded, they contain all 
the elements necessary to the grasses. We will 
cite among others, street dirt mixed with rubbish 
and coal ashes, the mud from ponds or from 
canals, &c. With relation to irrigations it is not 
correct to suppose that the quality of the water is 
a matter of indifference. We may admit it as @ 
neral proposition, that the purer water is the 
ess fit is it for irrigations. aters charged with 
slime are considered as the best for this object ; 
there are nevertheless exceptions, for that de- 
pends upon the source whence it proceeds. 
River water, in a state of perfect limpidity, is 
less good, and its effects will not be very sensible 
if the soil of the meadow is not of good quality. 
Water that rushes from the foot of mountains, 
ye very limpid, often contains a great quan- 
tity of nutritive substances, which are readily 
drawn out by plants, and even by the earth, in 
proportion as the water runs upon the surface. 
These are principally the apocrenatic salis which 
are formed in the soil, and which the water holds 
in solution until the oxygen of the atmosphere 
decomposes them. 
In all the plants that we cultivate, there is onl 
one part which principally should develop itself. 
With tobacco, it is the leaf; in the potato, the 
tubercle ; in the beet, the root; in the apple tree, 
the vine, in the peach tree, it is the production 
of succulent fruits ; in the cereals, the peas, the 
beans, the seeds are what we wish to obtain ; in 
forage planis we seek for the mass of stalks and 
leaves. But that is not all; the stalks and leaves 
of grasses, in order to be good, ought to overflow 
with albuminous and sugary juices. With this 
design the cultivator will select not only the sorts 
richest in juices, but also those of which the 
stalks are the highest and the leaves the largest, 
yet always having regard to the quality of the 
land. In meadows of the first class then he will 
sow: Arrhenatherum avenaceum (tall oat grass), 
Avena pratensis (meadow oat grass), Festuca elator 
(tall fescue grass), Phleum pratense (timothy), Poa 
pratensis (June grass), et trivialis (rough stalked 
meadow grass), Lolium perenne rn rye 
grass), Dactylis glomerata (orchard grass), Holeus 
lanatus (meadow soft grass) ; in moist meadows : 
Phleum gratense (timothy), Agrostis stolonifera 
(Fiorin, or broad leaved creeping Bent), Poa tri- 
vialis (rough stalked meadow grass), Lolium 
ne (darnel), catabrosa aquatica. In dry meadows : 
Holcus mollis (creeping soft grass), Lolium perenne 
(darnel), Festuca avena (sheep’s fescue), Anthoxan- 
thum odoratum (sweet-scented vernal grass), Festu- 
ca rubra (red fescue), Avena flavescens (yellow oat 
grass), Melica coerulea, Medicago lupulina (black 
melick or nonsuch). Nature will then do the rest. 
In order that the ‘saccharine matter may’ be 
formed in the highest degree, it is necessary that 
the manure spread upon the meadow should be as 
little azotized as possible, and contain besides as 
large an amount of vegetable substance as possi- 
ble. This last is converted into humic acid which 
then combines with ammonia, the alkalies and the 
other bases of manures and of the soil. 
manures, mild and of vegetable origin, yield, as 
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experience proves, hay specifically the heaviest, 
whilst that which is obtained by the aid of guano 
and other highly azotized fertilizers is very light. 

Such are the natural conditions which the cul- 
ture of meadows demand. Aquaintance with 
them is at the present day more necessary than 
ever, in presence of the ever growing augmenta- 
tion of our material wants.—Scuew. 





SULPHUR FOR FRUIT TREES. 

There is a great disposition to jump to conclu- 
sions in Agricultural matters, and the very many 
absurdities that get currency are laid to the charge 
of book-farming. A fact is picked up by an obser- 
Vant gentleman, who hands it to a friendly chemist 
for a theory to suit, and straightway we have an 
addition to the Agricultural Science of the day.— 
Now a ten-penny nail is driven into a peach tree, 
and it happens that that tree flourishes, while 
another dies. A chemist thinks a salt of iron is 
formed, which poisons the insect, and nourishes the 
tree. Again, a gentleman finds that some favourite 
shade trees were injured by insects, and conceiving 
the idea that the enemy might not fancy the smell 
of brimstone, bored an augur hole and plugged the 
hole with a roll of sulphur, when lo! the insects 
emulated that bad boy in Webster’s spelling book, 
who robbing an old gentleman’s apple tree, laughed 
at the lighter missiles of turf and clods of dirt, but 
the virtue of stones being tried, came down sudden- 
ly and begged the old man’s pardon. 

This theory is well disposed of by Dr. Wight, of 
Boston, in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. -Allud- 
ing to a statement quoted from one of the Agricul- 
tural papers, he says : 

The above is much the same as we meet with 

riodically going the rounds of newspapers.— 
Carnival editors are generally too well posted 
in such matters, to believe that sulphur could have 
the least possible effect for the destruction of the 
curculio, canker worm, or any other insect, when 
applied as above recommended. As to its reme- 
dial qualities, it possesses none whatever ; it is no 
remedy inthe destruction of any insect as above 
proposed, for the reason that the sulphur will re- 
main the same in quality and quantity ; no diminu- 
tion of quantity takes place, for all capillary com- 
munication is cut off and ever remains so as long as 
the tree continues to stand. 

Now for racrs, showing the fallacy of boring 
and plugging with sulphur. About twenty-five 
years ago, an article went the rounds of the news- 
papers, saying the Shakers had tried the experi- 
ment of sulphur, and had entirely extirpated the 
canker worm, and saved their trees in pristine 
freshness. The communication stated, that, so 
sudden (?) was the effect, that in less than twenty- 
four hours acarce a vestige of the myriads was left ; 

each had let himself down in ‘double quick time” 
by a ladder of his own construction, (of course they 
do, sulphur or no sulphur, all leaving the tree at 
about the same time to take on the chrysalis state); 
neighbors gathered to see the way in which young 
Mount Vesuvius was stirring up the inhabitants of 
the upper regions. 


ee <a a se rE 
The above was a stirring affair in more ways than 
one ; my neighbors read the account, and forthwith 
set to work on their fruit and ornamental trees 
sulphur was in demand, with an upward ‘ 
(not by the aid of sap, however,) and results were 
looked for. Many a fruit tree was cared for, which 
was more than could have been said for any prior 
time since the first dibbling of them into holes as 
their last resting place. Some said, *‘sulphur 
the thing ;” others had known quicksilver to 
off caterpillars, so long as any was left remaining ig 
the hole ; in other words, till the sap vessels 
used up the charge first put into the auger hole, 
Determined to show. the absurdity of such a mode 
of proceeding, I too set to work with both 
and quicksilver, carefully weighing the quicksilyes 
in the balance distinctly sensible to the hundredth 
part of agrain. The holes were bored and cleared 
so that I might thereafter remove it without trouble, 
as it all laid in one globule—the holes were cement. 
edover. These holes were opened from year to 
year, and the quicksilver taken out and weighed, 
showing no decrease from first to last. These facts 
I gave you, as you will notice on reference to your 


selected for trial of sulphur, were two venerable 
elms. The auger used was of the size of the rolls 
of sulphur, and was allowed to penetrate to the 
very heart of the ancient specimens. Roll after 
roll of sulphur was put in and the holes plugged— 
one with grafting clay, the other a wooden plug. 
The one on which grafting clay was used soon healed 
over, while the other showed signs of bleeding for 
a length of time. This was over twenty-five years 
since. 

Now, mark the result. This winter those two 
trees were cut down, one having been struck and 
killed by lightning, its mate on the opposite side 
must also share its fate for harmony’s sake, and 80 
give place to others planted some thirty years since, 
with the view of making up the deficiency. 

On cutting up the butts, it was found that sul- 
phur and hole were of the same size as when 
operated on twenty-five years ago. The holes had 
= over and that was the only change observ- 
able. 





TWO NEW PEARS. 


1. Beurré Auguste Benoist. This valuable Beurté 
Pear is of recent introduction, and, according to 
report in the Revue Horticole, it is a chance seedl 
of French origin stated to have been discov 
“growing in a hedge near ” and named 
after the nurseryman by whom it was first Hs 
gated. A short time ago we received fruit of 
pear from Mr. Nicholson, of Egglescliffe, near 
Yarm, Yorkshire, from which the accompanying de 
scription was taken. We are informed that ‘Mr. 
Nicholson, “‘received it from France in 1848, and 
that the tree is hardy, and a free bearer when grown 
asa pyramid ; he considers it the best among all the 
varieties he cultivates.’’? The fruit is of the first 
size, and even in outline; skin pale yellowish green, 
overspread with numerons grey specks, and 

of cinnamon russet near the stalk and apex; and 
tinged with rich brownish red on the side exposed 
to the sun ; altogether a very handsome fruit; stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, stout, and i 
without much depression ; eye small and slightly 
sunk in a narrow cavity. The flesh is yellowi 
white, fine grained, perfectly melting, saccharine 











Magazine, Vol. XIX., p. 152. Amongst my trees 
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and rich, with a stroug musky flavour, not unlike 
that of the Gansel’s Bergamot ; it usually ripens 
through November and December. The tree is of 
medium growth ons fruitful babit, and has small 

n glossy foliage. 
ot Oe ~ b This wee is not exactly of recent 
date, but it is not so well known as it deserves, as 
it is of excellent quality, and one of the hardiest and 
most prolific of Pears when grown as an open stan- 
dard. It partakes a good deal of the character of 
the Swan Egg, and appears to be a great improve- 
ment on that fine old variety. We owe the origin 
of this pear to the late Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston 
—a gentleman who devoted a large portion of his 
life to raising seedlings, and did much towards im- 
proving our hardy fruit. The Pear in question is 
of medium size, and uneven in outline; skin rough, 
of.a brownish red on the exposed side, the other 
portion intermixed with yellow and green, and 
thickly sprinkled with brown specks; eye small, and 
set in a small even cavity, and has a long reflexed 
calyx—stalk an inch long, and set without depres- 
sion, and usually reclining to one side; flesh yellow- 
ish and melting, and possesses a very refreshing 
juice, with a flavour resembling that of the Swan Egg 
and usually ripens through November and Decem- 
ber. The tree is of strong growth and upright 
habit, and bears freely in a young state, producing 
fruit from the points of the previous years’ growth. 
It is a very suitable kind for the orchard or for 
pyramid culture. J. Powell, in the Florist and 
itist for March. 


HERD BOOKS. 

In the second part of the last volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, of Eng- 
land, we find the following statements in relation 
tothe Herd Books, wherein are registered the 
three most numerous and popular breeds of Eng- 
lish cattle: 

Of the Herd Book for Short-Horns it is said, ‘It 





George Coates, of Pontefract, but now conducted 
by Mr. Strafford, Euston-square, London, as the 
authentic register of the short-horned breed of cat- 
tle from their earliest existence, or at least from 
the date of the earliest registers kept by the first 
improvers of the breed. 

e number of entries contained in the first five 
volumes issued in the course of twenty years, 
amounted to 6,699. 

In 1842, Mr. Henry Strafford succeeded to the 
editorship, and has conducted the work up to the 
present time. During the period ending 31st De- 
cember, 1857, he has published seven additional 
volumes, which contain the entries of no less than 
15,537 bulls, together with cows.and their produce 
during the past fifteen years. In future the ‘ Herd 
Book will be made up at shorter intervals. It is 
confined to the British Isles. America, Australia 
and France have now their own ‘ Herd Books,’ 
founded on this, the parent one, to which most of 
the priierees refer in their original descent.”’ 

Of the Herefords it is remarked, ‘ It is much to 
be regretted that no correct pedigree of this breed 
was kept until T. C. Eyton, Esq., of Eaton Hall, 
Salop, exerted himself to collect information, and 
condense it in a ‘ Herd Book.’”’ His first volume 
appeared in 1846; but although he urged the ne- 


preciated, and after publishing another volume in 

1853, he expressed his intention of discontinuing it. 

The late W. S. Powell, Esq., of Hinton Court, 

Hereford, then purchased the copyright, and com- 

menced the third volume: but his sudden death 

stopped the progress of the work. Breeders, how- 

ever, began to see its value from the question of 
es being repeatedly raised by those who 

sought to purchase, and the copyright was pur- 

chased of the representatives of the late Mr. 

Powell, by the Committee of the Herefordshire 

Agricultural Society, who selected Mr: Duckham, 
of Baysham Court, Ross, to conduct it. This he 

has done with great perseverance; and although 
only twelve months have elapsed since he com- 
menced his labours, he has published his first vol- 
ume (the third of this work,) and for the first'time 
has added the cow pedigrees and their produce. 
The number of bulls in the two first volumes are 
901; they now number 1,477.” 

Of the Devon Herd Book it is remarked, ‘It is 
to this indefatigable gentleman, (Captain T. T. 
Davy,) that Devon breeders are indebted for the 
‘Devon Herd Book.’ He published his first vol- 
ume in 1851, the second in December, 1854, and 
the third in 1858. It is admitted that these vol- 
umes contain a faithful report of the pedigrees of 
the greater number, if not all, of the best Devons 

The fact that these Herd Books have been repub- 
lished in the United States is strong corroborative 
evidence of their value. In this ‘Devon Herd 
Book,’ mention is made of 29 prize bulls; 27 of 
them are descended from the bull ‘ Forester.’ 
Again, there are 34 prize cows; 29 of these are 
descended from the old cow ‘Curly:’ both bull 
and cow are of the Quartly tribe of Devons.”’ 





(Correspondence of the Louisville Courier.] 
KENTUCKY STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Frankfort, April 7, 1859. 


Editors Louisville Courier :—The State Board have 
just adjourned after a laborious session of twenty- 
four hours. The President, Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: were all present, and only two 
of the Directors were absent—(and they, gentlemen 
who reside in the far away Green River country, 
and who necessarily have to be in attendance upon 
the exhibition of tobacco, before committees of the 
Society in Louisville, on the 24th of next month. 

The main business of the meeting of the Board at 
this time was the preparation of a premium list for 
1859, and the location of the next fair. 

Propositions for the fair were made from Lexing- 
ton, Paris, Maysville and Germantown: ‘There was 
much difficulty in deciding between them, ‘but, after 
long deliberation and discussion, the terms of the 
Lexington proposition were regarded as the best, 
and the fourth annual fair of the Kentucky State 
Agricultural Society will consequently be held in 
that city. The pride of the Fayette people is fairly 
up, and, with so liberal and comprehensive a pre- 
mium list as will soon be published, the finest fair 
that has ever been held in Kentucky may be antici- 
pated for next autumn, in “the heart of Blue Grass.” 

The time fixed for the fair is the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th and 17th of September. 

Growing crops look well in this region, and the 
farmers are all in good heart. 

_The fruit hereabout has been ‘‘scotched,’’ but not 





cessity and value of such a work, it was not ap- 


killed. Yours, &c. G. 
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CALVES. 

Nothing is more important to the successful 
rearing of stock, than that the young animals 
should receive a ‘‘good start”? in life, and it is idle 
to expect a profitable return from an animal which 
has been half starved and uncared for during the 
first few months of its existence. 

When we look into a farm yard and see the 
young calves cringing and shivering in the cor- 
ners, their legs drawn together under them as if 
they were huddling together for sympathy, their 
long, rusty, lifeless looking hair standing at right 


angles with the body, their pauuches stuffed with | 


coarse, unwholesome, or innutritious food, until 


they are swelled to an enormous size, their eyes | 
dull, dreamy and listless, and the whole general | 


appearance impressing one vividly with the idea 
that there is indeed such a thing as a state of 
semi-existence, we do not require to be told that 
the owner is a poor man. Such management will 
make any man poor in a short time. 

A large portion of the cattle raised in the 
United States are born in this month, and the fu- 
ture thrift and value of our herds depends much 
upon the management of the young animals dur- 
ing the first four months of their lives. 

hen in a state of nature, the calves are nour- 
ished during this period almost entirely by the 
milk of their dams, and there can be little doubt 
that when the health and growth of the calf is the 


principal object with the breeder, it should be. 


allowed to run with the cow. But to very many 
farmers the milk is of too much value to permit 
this, and the calves must be artificially reared. 
When this is done the calf should not be taken 
from the cow before the second or third day, or 
until the milk of the dam is fit for the purposes of 
the dairy. We are aware that many breeders ad- 
vise taking the calf from the cow before it has 
been allowed to suck, urging as a reason that the 
calf will much more easily be taught to drink if 
it is never allowed to get its food in the natural 
way. This may be true, but there is very little 
trouble in teaching the calf to drink after it has 
been allowed to run with the cow a day or two, 
and there is a very important reason why this 
should be done. The fxces that accumulate in 
the intestines during the latter months of the 
fetal state are dense and adhesive, and voiding 
the excrement is at first, often attended with some 
difficulty. By a wise and admirable provision of 
nature, the first milk of the cow possesses certain 
laxative properties which materially assists in es- 
tablishing the healthy action of the intestines, and 
it is very important that this milk should consti- 
tute the first food of the calf. 

When the calf is taken from the cow it should 
be removed as far as is convenient from her, that 
it may not be rendered unnecessarily restless by 
her lowing. It should be fed entirely on new milk 
for a few days until it becomes accustomed to the 
change, when ‘‘skimmed milk’? can gradually be 
substituted for the new. 

If two or more calves are kept together they 
should be separated for an hour or so after they 
are fed, if not, they are almost certain to contract 
the injurious habit of sucking one another. This 
can be accomplished either by feeding them sepa- 
rately in small pens which can be closed while 
they are eating, or they can be tied. The latter 
is on some accounts the better way, as the calf 
which has been once thoroughly accustomed to 


the halter never forgets it, and will I 
orgets it, and wi ' 
easily restrained in this way. aS 
| As soon as the grass is well up, 
‘small pasture or yard where the feed le ghosts 
provide shelter to which they can retire at 
ure. Beware of practicing a common, but fatal 
piece of false an by putting them on a short 
allowance of milk. Do not attemptto wean them 
too soon. The young calf can no more subsist 
‘upon grass alone than the infant can live y 
| meat and vegetables. - 
| Calves should be fed milk at least twelve weeks 
—Stock Journal. 


LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA. 

The hardy winter blooming Honeysuckle, Lon. 
icera Fragrantissima, has not the beauty of some of 
its compeers, but then it has all and more of their 
sweetness, and it blossoms in December, when 
large, gay exposed flowers would be rent and torn 
| by the blasts of winter. Its flowers come out coy- 
'ly in pairs. Four pairs of flowers commonly pro- 
| duced from the axil of every leaf; and the pairs 
_ of blooms are seated on slender little stalks, just 
_ long enough to enable each little flower to expand, 
| The flower has not a long tube, like the common 
| Honeysuckle, but blooms within the protection of 

the leaf, which remains green and strong during 
the winter. When nearly all the other flowers 
have perished and gone from the parterre, and 
winter reigns, this little plant begins to bud and 
bloom, and to make merry; it does not expand 
its delicate waxy white blooms all at once, like 
its gay flaunting, but still handsome friend, Jasmi- 
‘num Nediflorum; but from November it is never 
‘without its charmingly fragrant blossoms. The/ 

sweetness of the common Honeysuckle, combined 
| with the subdued odour of orange blossom, is the 
| nearest approach to a description of its fragrance 
| thatI can give. One plant of this, however, which 
| Lhave trained toa South wail affords me thousands 
| of blossoms, and I am assured by the men who 
make up bouquets, that it is the most useful flower 
they have for the purpose. This Honeysuckle is 
admirably adapted for training against a house, 
and it will do on any aspect but the North.— W, 1. 
in the Florist and Fruitist for January. 

[We think such of our readers as are fond of 
flowers, and few will confess that they are not, 
will be glad to know that plants of this valuable 
Honeysuckle can be procured from the establish- 
ment of the enterprizing firm of Messrs. John 
Feast & Son, in Lexington Street, Baltimore, 
who have imported this variety from England 
with many rare plants, and have propagated it 
extensively. ]—Eds. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, FOR 1859. 


California, ......0.cecccseeee coceeee Sept. 27, to —_ 
10 days. 











Canada West, at Kingston,... Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30 
Illinois, at Freeport,.........00 Sept.5, 6, 7, 8 9 
Indiana, at New Albany,...... Sept. 26, 27, 28, 29, 

30 & Oct. 1 
Maine, ...ccccccccoceosee sovccees .. Sept. 13, 14,15, 16,17 
PIR, ib scnnccssessesecsosseies Oct. 4, 5, 6 
New-Jersey, .....0.0. websesacesenss Sept. 13, 14, 15, 16 
New-York, at Albany,......... Oct. 4, 5, 6, 7 
Ohio, at Zanesville,.........00 Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23 





Vermont, at Burlington,..... Sept. 13, 14, 16, 16 
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—SEsTRUCTION OF THE HORN BLOWER. 

We again call the attention of Tobacco planters 
to the valuable suggestion of Col. Hughes, of Anne 
Arundel county, in our February number, with 
reference to the destruction of Tobacco worms. A 
simple, practical, and efficient preventive of the 
worm is presented by Mr. Shepherd of the same 
county, as it has been practised by himself and a 
few neighbours, and estimated to have been worth 
hundreds of dollars to them in the preservation of 
their crops from the worm. This remedy, how- 
ever valuable in itself, can be of little consequence 
if only practised by isolated planters. 

The suggestion of Col. Hughes 1s, that local as- 
sociations be formed in the several election districts 
of the Tobacco counties, for the purpose of procur 
ing and distributing the poison, and to urge concert 
of action in applying it. To be ‘effective, an early 
movement should be made in the matter; a prompt 
and general attention to it, may result in the exter- 
mination of this plague of the planter. It is hardly 
necessary to urge the importance of heeding this 
suggestion. The experience of every man interested 
in it, and the enormous waste of time devoted to the 
destruction of the worm, even where it is possible to 
save the crop at all, we should think quite sufficient 
to prompt the adoption of so easy and practicable a 
mode of getting rid of tie evil. 


LAND SALES. 


MARYLAND. 


Alleghany Co.—The remainder of the Real Estate 
of A. Hogmire, consisting of 18416 a., has neen 
sold by the Trustees of the said Hogmire to Jonas 
Spielman, for $50 pera. Baltimore Co.—A tract 

land on the road leading from Catonsville to 
Franklintown, in Baltimore county. It contains 
54 a. land, is improved by a two-story frame dwel- 
ling and necessary out houses, and was. purchased 
by Joseph A. Thomas, for $1,600. Carroll Co.— 
Mr. George Orendorff, his farm 100 a., at private 
sale, to Messrs. Brooke & Coates, of Baltimore, at 
_— pera. The farm is located about two miles 
rom Westmnister. Cecil Co.—Mr. Thos. Grubb, 
has bought from Mr. Henry Wesley, 220 a., in the 
Eighth District, for $5,000. The land was bought 
seven years ago by Mr. W. for $1,500; there has 
been nv lime or improvement put on it since, and 
the price it brings now shows the rapid increase in 
value of Real Estate in thiscounty. George Earle, 
Exq., Trustee, sold two small parcels of the T. 8. 
Thomas estate; one of 3744 a., to Col. J. C. 
Groome, at $8.00 per a., and one of 3 a., to E. W. 
Thomas, Esq., for $11.50 an a. Dorchester Co.— 
The farm of Dr. Wm. B. Lecompte, was sold by 
the ‘Trustees to Mr. John Muir, for $9,046. It con- 
tains 400 a. Frederick Co.—Charies Johnson, Esq., 
sold at private sale, his ‘*Bloomsbury”’ farm, in Ur- 
bana district, containing 11914 a., to Messrs. E. L. 
Windsor & Bros., for $3,330.00. Mr. Joseph Bru- 
chey sold at private sale his little farm of 30 a.,3 
miles N. E. of Middletown, to John Summers, Esq., 








of Messrs B. T. Johnson and G. K. Shelman, trus- 
tees, a farm near Warwick, 158 a., at $50.25 per a., 
to Mrs. Elizabeth McPherson. Allen Paine, Esq., 
has sold his farm called ‘*Howard’s Paradise,’’ near 
Liberty, 441 a., for $25,000, to Wm. Hobbs, Esq.; 
Farm adjoining Fred’k, 183 a. improved part of 
‘Prospect Hill,” to G. W. Smith, Esq., at $85.65 
per a: Prince George Co.—R. B. B. Chew, Esq., 
Trustee, sold at public sale the Mt. Calvert estate 
of the late Capt. Brooke, about four miles from 
Marlboro’, 940 a., together with an excellent man- 
sion house and a large oumber of out buildings. It 
was purchased by Samuel H. Berry, Esq.,, for 
$45.86 pera. The ‘Brooke Hill’ farm belonging 
to the same estate was sold by C. C. Magruder, 
Esq , as Trustee, for the sum of $52.25 per a. «It 
contains 320 acres of upland and 60 acres of marsh 
and was purchased by R. B. B. Chew, Esq. . Ed- 
ward W. Beli, Esq., Trustee, sold at public sale, 
on the premises, the real estate of Zadoc C. Ches- 
ley, deceased, consisting of one hundred and thirty- 
one a.; it was purchased by William P. Pumphrey, 
Esq., at $25 ver a. 
DELAWARE. 


vent Co —George Vickers and R. Hynson, Esqs., 
Trustees for the sale of the Appleton jands, sold in 
Chestertown, about 442 a., for $12,565. Lot No. 
4,157 a., and occupied by Mr. W. T. Appleton, 
was sold to Mr. W. M. Vandegrift for $29.50 per 
a. Lot No. 2, 179 a., to Mr. Wm. Loire, of Dela- 
ware, for $28 pera. Lot No. 3, of 7a., to Mr. J. 
A. Harper, for $60 pera. Lot No. 1, of 6.a., to 
Mr. W. P. Francis, for $25 pera. Lot No. 6, 23 
a,to Mr. W. T. Skirvin, for $16.25 pera.. Lot 
No.5, 59 a., to Mr. Peter Stokes for $22 per a. 

VIRGINIA. 

Berkeley Co.—Dr. Richard McSherry, has sold 
his farm, of some 200 a., lying near Martinsburg, 
to A. Vanmetre for forty dollars pera. This isone 
of the finest farms in Berkeley Co. Chesterfield Co. 
The desirable farm of 85 a., 2} miles from Peters- 
burg, was purchased by Mr. Edward Bishop, at 
$15.124 per a.—total $1,285.42). Albemarle Co.— 
Mr. Monroe Kelly’s farm, some 3 miles South of 
Charlottesville, 522 a., was sold at auction, te Dr. 
George M. Bowen, at $32.55 pera. Fairfax Co.— 
The tract of land occupied by Mr. Thatcher Per- 
kins, called ‘‘Mount Pleasant,” about 150 a., on 
which there is a commodious frame dwelling, was 
sold at public auction, to J. J. Wheat, for sl per 
a. Loudon Co.—The farm belonging to the late 
Dr. Nathan Janney, near the Goose Creek Meeting 
House, 27§ a. was sold to Wm. J. & Thomas R. 
Smith, for $63.50 pera. Norfolk Co.—The farm 
known as Scotland, sold some short time since by 
J. G. Pollard Auctioneer, to Wm. W. Silvester, 
for $15,299—was sold lately by Mr. Silvester to 
D. McVonnel Lindsey of N. C., for $21,000. 


KENTUCKY. 

Shelby Co.—Recently Mrs. Jane Howell, sold to 
John T. Howeil 150 a. of her land at $45 per a. 
It is some five miles west from Shelbyville. Joseph 
G. Thompson, has sold his farm, some 3ix miles 
north from Shelbyville, to Gen. R. Doak, at $48 
per a. Master Commissioner Shackleford, sold 
under decree of Court the Jand of Pleasant Corn, 
deceased, some six miles northwest from Shelby- 
ville, at $56.51 per a. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





for $1,150. L. Vanfossen, auctioneer on account 


Buck’s Co.—Joshua Stackhouse, the farm hesre- 
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cently bought of the executors of Joseph Burton, 
dec'd, 50 a., in Bristol twn’p., to Goforth Allen, 
for $100 pera. Jonathan Price, about 34 a. of his 
farm in Wrightstown, without buildings, to Henry 
Pearson and Giles Gordon, for $60 pera. A farm 
of 89 a., in Buckingham, sold as the property of 
fsaiah Bird, to James Magennis, of Plumstead, for 
$5,925. A tract of 31 a. of land, in Springfield, 
sold as the property of John Smith, to Jacob Mese, 
for $550. Chester Co.—The ,heirs of Jacob Good 
in Wes: Fallowfield, 110 a., to B. L. Wood, — 
re a.—no buildings. Thos. Wood, 35 a., in West 
lowfield, at $40 per a., unimproved, to J. Ken- 
nan. . Pearce, 15 a. Newlin, to Mrs. Hoopes, for 
1100.25. J. Sellers, of Israel Sellers, in Pocopson, 
7 a., without improvements, $75 pera. Jos. Ash,, 
Jr., 40 a., with improvements, of G. H. Mitchell, in 
West Brandywine, at $100 pera. Lancaster Co.— 
John Cooke, of Little Britain twn’p., his farm ad- 
joining the Chester county line, to John M. Wright, 
at $4516 pera. The farm contained 114 a. 





Five Stock ror Orzegon.—On Friday of last week 
John P. Welsh, Esq., left in the steamer Moses Tay- 
lor, with the following list of stock, destined for his 
extensive breeding farm in Oregon. So valuable an 
assortment has never before been purchased for that 
country, and we hope Mr. Welsh will succeed in 
landing them safely at home: 

Mary Chilton, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Birdcatch- 

-.er’s dam by Eclipse, grandam Queen Mary by Ber- 
trand—Brimmer— W oodpecker’s dam by Buzzard— 
Fawn by Craig’s Alfred—Moreton’s Traveller— 
Imp. Whittington. Brimmer (sometimes called 
Blue Beard) was by Lamplighter, &c: 

Short-horn calf Grand Admiral, by Imp. Grand 
Turk, out of Imp. Agnes, bred by Samuel Thorne, 
of Dutchess County, N. Y. 

South down Buck No. 220 3 years old, bred by 
Jonas Webb, and imported by Mr. Thomas Batts. 

Hampshire Buck, 2 years old, bred by Lord Ports- 
mouth. 

Two Southdown lambs, bred by R. A. Alexan- 
deo, Esq., of Woodburn, Woodford County, Ky. 

Three New Oxfordshire lambs, bred by John T. 
Andrew, of West Cornwall, Conn. 

One Shepherd Bitch.—Spirit of the Times Ap. 16. 


[An engraving of “Mary Chilion,’’ accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Welsh, descriptive of her points 
and pedigree, will be found in the March No. of 
this Magazine.—Eps. } 


HUNGARIAN GRAPE :CUTTINGS. 

We are indebted to Dr. W. A. Boyce, of New- 
burg, N. Y., for a bundle of nine grape cuttings 
lately imported by Mr. John Kolber, a Hungarian 
residing in New York. The bundle coniained 9 va- 
rieties of grape,—one cutting from each sort,—and 
are from vines grown in Hungary. These cuttings, 
together with a very large invoice of others of the 
same varieties of grape, were sent out on the order 
of Mr. Kolber, by his brothers residing at Pesth, 
and at Buda, and, according to Mr.’ Kolber, em- 
brace the following kinds, viz : 


Silver White—Grape is sweet and very juicy, 
skin hy 4 thin, size of medium Isabella. 
Red, Yellow and White Muscatel—Skin very thin, 











rer Pee 7 
very juicy, seeds few and small, almost transparent, 


(white quite so, ) size above medium Isabella. 

Blue Katarka—Sweet, little more fleshy than the 
above, approaches the Isabella, but mnch more 
juicy. 

Keeske Csocs (Goat Teats)—Sweet and juicy 
keeps through winter and spring without difficulty, 
shape long oval, 1} by 1} inch. , 

Tokay—The king of grapes, the sweet juice of 
which renders the best wine of Hungary or 
flourishes on mountain side, and approaching wip. 
ter compels the gathering of rich clusters of berries; 
size small Isabella. 

White Honey—A small, delicious grape, skin very 
delicate, transparent, extra sweet and ripens very 
early, from hills about Buda, whence also Blue Kg- 
tarka, differing slightly from the Katarka or Pegth, 

Messrs. E. Whitman & Co., of Exchange Place 
Baltimore, have received a considerable number of 
bundles of these cuttings for sale, from the importer, 


DEEP PLOUGHING. 


It has been truly said that an increase of ong 
inch in the average depth of ploughing throughout 
the United States, would produce a larger amoupt 
of profit, as compared with present results, than 
all the gold received from California. We be. 
lieve in this assertion ; but we do not believe that 
all soils without being previously sub-soiled are 
fit for this. immediate increase in depth. We 
know that even clay sub-soils, whic4 approach 
within a few incnes of the surface, after bei 
thoroughly sub-soiled, become so ameliorated as 
to be capable of admixture with the immediate 
surface-soil ; and we are equally well aware that 
sub-soiling cannot be performed with any profit 
in clay sub-soils containing excessive amounts 
of water; that such soils must first be under. 
drained before sub-soiling can be pursued with 
profit, as well as that sub-soiling must 
an increase of depth in surface ploughing. Bat 
there are millions of acres capable of being 
ploughed to double the depth to which they have 
ever received an incision from a tool of any kind, 
with increased profit. Even in the State of New 
York there are thousands of acres at this .time, 
which have never been ploughed to a greater 
depth than four inches, composed of a Joam 
entirely ready to be disintregated by a surface 
ploughing to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches 


with increased profit ; and there are fewsoils that 
may not be at once ploughed to an inch or more — 


beyond the former depth. The adage “that many 
farmers own another farm immediately under that 
which they now cultivate,’’ cannot be too 
repeated, and the judicious farmer whose will has 
been so often quoted, as having informed his sons 
that he had buried a sum of money at a depth of 
twelve inches somewhere on his farm, and that 
they must find it, improved the quality of their 
— by the disturbance of the soil more than 
e would have benefitted them by the supposed 


legacy by direct bequeathment. Less manure will © 


produce a larger amount of crops in a deeply dit 
integrated soil; and it is not true that the deeper 
you plough the more manure you require. Iti 
true that the more thoroughly manure is divi 
the greater will be the amount of crops prod 
and this is more certainly brought about by desp 
than by shallow ploughing. 

No practical Romer can doubt that in deeply 
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———— 
ils, crops are less annoyed by drouth 

ad aire and if ploughing is useful at all, 

it pth be useful precisely in the ratio to the 
amount of soil disturbed, provided that roots are 


ropriating a greater amount of soil 
Cag ole om. Whe oubts that roots will 
boon to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches, 
or even double that distance? Who doubts that 
lime passing down through the soil will rest inert 
on the stirface of a cold and undisintegrated sub- 
soil? Who does not know that many farms sup- 
to be worn out have been revived by the 
increase of a few inches in ‘the depth of plough- 
ing? And who will longer be contented to use a 
pitiful one-horse plough, skating it through the 


soil like a harrow with one tooth, and starving 


on the continually decreasing product.— Working 
Farmer. 


SPRING WORK. 

Sprine is upon us. The great struggle is about 
tocommence. What the hands find to do, should 
now be done with all the might. But the hands, 
unless directed by a wise head, work in vain. It 
is not he who labours the hardest who accomplishes 
the most. Many a hard working farmer spends 
half his strength for naught. A little thought will 
save many a hard and useless day’s work. Many 
an intelligent farmer’s boy, seeing how little good 
results from the hard toil of his father, becomes 
disgu-ted with farming and resolves to seek some 
easier method of getting a living, not being able to 
see that the difficulty is in want of proper manage- 
ment, First determine on the object to be gained, 
then decide on the best possible means to accom- 
plish the end, and the labour will be easy. Every 
movement will be one step towards the desired re- 
sult ; its effect will be seen and encourage to con- 
Nothing is more discouraging 
than labouring without an object. Every farm 
labourer, and particularly the boys, should be told 
net only how work is to be done, but the object of 
doing it thus. 

What shall be done about Growing Food for 
Stock? Did we wish to keep or fatten a large 
number of cattle on a small farm, and make the 
most of their manure, we would cut their green 
feed to a greater extent at least, and also endeavor 
to grow some plant for dry feed in the winter 
that would produce more than either Timothy 
or Clover. A gentleman stated during a discussion 
at the last New York State Fair, that he liad 
grown Western corn for fodder, and produced at 
the rate of twenty tons to the acre when cured. 
Taking one-half this amount as an average yield, 
What an amount of winter feed for stock could be 
grown on five acres. If to this was added an acre 
or two of carrots or parsnips, or perhaps an acre of 
each, how much more stock could be kept ‘on a 
smal! farm than in the usual way of growing a ton 
or a ton-and-a-half of Timothy and Clover, and 
thirty or forty bushels of corn. Two hundred bush- 
els of carrots are equal in nutrition to 1} tons of 
hay, so that 600 bushels of carrots, which is not a 
large crop, is equal to 45 tons. Hungarian Grass 
is said to produce six or more tons to the acre of 
the most nutritive food on new prairie soil, but we 
have no idea that such crops could be grown here. 
In deciding what is to be done the present spring, 
it will be well to consider the best means of grow- 
ing'a large amount of feed for stock, for we are 
Satisfied that, under present circumstances, stock- 
growing and fattening is one of the most profitable 








employments in which the farmer can engage. 
We lok for improvement in American farming 
mainly in this direction.—Rural NW. Yorker. 





CATTLE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with a call recently issued, and no- 
ticed in the Rural, a convention of Cattle Breeders 
was held at Hartford, Ct., on the 5thinst.. The 
vention consisted of 43 mem only, of whom 
were from Connecticut, except eleven from |] \ 
setts, one from New York, and one from T 
After organizing temporally and transact 
business, a constitution for a 
tion under the title of ‘The Association of 
of Thorough-bred Neat Stock’’ was submitted, 
generally signed by members, and the oman, 
cers elected :—President—John T ,Norton, Far: 
ton, Ct. Vice-Presiderits—Paoli Lathrop, So. 

Mass., (Short-horns) ; Lemuel ls ig Winches- 
ter Centre, Ct., (Devons) ; John Brooks, Jr., P . 

ton, Mass., (Ayrshires) ; Thos. Motley, Jr., tame 
ca Plains, Mass., (Alderneys); Ambrose Bowen, 
Medina, N. Y., (HereBetel Secretary and Treasur- 
er—Henry A. Cyer, Hartford. The permanent or- 
ganization being completed, reports were made by 

committees, some discussion had, and various reso-_ 
lutions adopted—but we find little of general inter- 
est in the proceedings. A Committee on Pedigree, 
was appointed, and directed to present a scale of 
points for each of the several classes of thorough- 
bred neat stock. Among other things it was resol- 
ved ‘‘that we deem no animal to be thorough-bred, 

that cannot be traced by record in direct line, on 
the side of both sire and dam, to animals in Great 

Britain of undoubted purity of blood.’’? The Asso- 
ciation also resolved to ‘‘discountenance the prac- 
tice of fattening breeding animals for the purpose of 
exbibition,’’ and that “‘it is inexpedient for Agri- 
cultural Societies to offer premiums for Grade bulls.’’ 
The next annual meeting of the Association is to be 
held at Springfield, Mass., on the first Wednesday 
in March, 1860.—Rural New Yorker. 


THE CORN GRUB. 

The corn ¢rop has several formidable enemiés 
to contend with, and among them ia the grub 
which sometimes literally destroys whole fields, 
and frequently damages the crop seriously. One 
of the best and most judicious remedies—perhiaps 
the very best ever suggested—is the application 
salt as soon as the plant makes its appedran 
above ground, prepared and used in this way; 
Take one part common salt and three parts plastet 
or gypsum, and apply about a tablespoonfull arotind 
each hill, and it will be found to be a sure 
tection. The mixture should not come in contact 
with the young plants, as it may destroy them. 
This method has been tried over and over again by 
some of the best farmers of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Jersey, and when properly applied, has 
never failed to be perfectly successful. e ho 
our farmers, who have reason to fear the de a- 
tions of the grub, this season, will try this mixture, 
leaving a few alternate rows of corn without the 
salt, and communicate to us the result.—Germaen- 
town Telegraph. 


Fair Grounds at Richmond, Va.—The ‘*Hermi- 
tage’’ tract on the western suburbs of the cit 
and immediately upon the line of the Richmosid, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R. have been se- 
lected by the Virginia Central Agricultural e- 
ty for their future exhibitions. 
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RIPENING WINES. . 
(From the London aia = er of the “Spirit of the 


It has been frequently observed that wine ripens 
more readily on the coast that it does inland.— 
It has been conjectured that this effect arises trom 
the influence of the sea air, a small quantity of 
which enters the bottles in the process of corking. 
A similar result happens to wine carried sea voy- 
ages; this has been attributed to the continual sha- 
King of the bottles. But if that were the reason, 
why should the same result happen to wine stored 
in cellars by the sea-side? In considering this 
— the methods adopted by the wine-makers 

r tipening their wines may be noticed. At Ma- 
deira, to hasten the ripening of wine, they cover 
the bottles with horse dung. A similar method 
is practised in the Cote d’Or, and in the depart- 
ment of Saone et Loire. M. Vergnette Lanotte, 
a wine-maker in the Cote d’Or, tried in 1848 a 
method precisely the reverse. He congealed in- 
stead of heating his wine, and it is said, with suc- 
cess. M. Kruger proposes two methods, one 
similar to that of the vine growers of Madeira, 
and which was the practice of the ancients, that | 
is heating the cellar oy means of pipes; and the; 
other suspending in the heated cellar plates of | 
iron over the exposed surface of the wine. The. 
iron, he contends, when in a state of oxydation, | 
extracts the oxygen from the wine and produces 
maturity more speedily. M. Odart de la Dorée, | 
the author of the ‘‘Manual du Vigneron,”’ and of 
the ** Ampelographie Universelle,’’ indicates a. 

rocess older and still more rational, which is to 
eat the bottles. The ancients, we know, were 
careful to heat their amphoras. He advises us 
simply to heat the bottles, taking the precaution | 
not to fill them quite full, to prevent their burst- | 
ing. They are next to be placed in an oven 
some hours after the bread has been withdrawn, | 
and left there from twelve totwenty hours. They } 
are then taken out, filled up, recorked, and the | 
operation is complete. The wines, it is said, 
will eorey | attain ayory 5 This process ap- 
pears to be the simplest and best of all. 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Brewster L. C.—Buckeye Reaper and Mower 
(Aultman & Miller’s Patent.) 

Brockenbrough, J. M.—Farm on Totuskey creek, 
Richmond county, Va. 

Goode, S.—Hot Springs 20 miles from Millboro, 
Virginia Central R. R. 

Dingee, W. W.—Pelton’s Horse Power, 
Thresher—Railway Power and Thresher. 

Dizier, Wm. R.—Farm in Virginia. 

“ Exchange’’ Newspaper—Daily—W eekly—Month- 








and 


ly. 
” Hartsook, D. I.—1280 acres of land, 40 negroes 
and mills for sale on the J. R. & K. canal 100 miles 
above Richmond, Va. 
Hussey, Obed—Mowing and Reaping Machine. 
Jett, W. N.—Farm in Westmoreland county, Va. 
Kinnier, Alex.—Farm near Lynchburg, Va. 
McHenry, J. H.—Suffolk Pigs. 
Owens, W. H.—Farmers and Planter’s Agency. 
Patterson & Murguiondo—Esmeralda Guano. 
Plater, John R.—General Commission Merchant. 
Porter & Ervin—The Healing Springs, Bath Co. 


Va. 
Poe & Howard—Sash, Doors, Frames, Blinds, &c. 
Ray, B. F.—Reaper & Mower. 





Routt, A. P.—Patent D 
Robinson, Wm.—Manipulated 
S. Sands— Excelsior Manipulated .G 
General Agency. i 
Thompson & Oudesluys—Water Pipes 
and wrought, English compositio : 
+} Cement, Fire Bricks, Fire Proof dton: 
Thorburn, J. M.— Agricultural and Garde 
Thorburn, J. M.—American Ca’ : ed. 
Washington, John A.—Estate on the Potnu 
River, Virginia, for sale. “a Cage 
Whitman, E. & Co.—Horse Powers, ‘Thtedhem 
Horse Rakes, Grain Oradles.— Wi . 
The Celebrated Hubbard Squash. ig] Ap SD 
Ward, J. R. & Bro.—Furniture and Chaisg 
Willis, S.—Lumber, Shingles and Latha» 
Yale, T. B. & Co.—Fruit and Ornamental 
Yeomans, T. G.—Fruit Preserving Bottles, 


BALTIMORE MARKETS, April 234. 
We have no material change to note in the Gr 
and Flonr Market. The crop of growing grain 
sents a promising appearance, and especial 
already taken to make the most of it, in the 
It is very well to bear in mind, that last ye 
had the greatest crop of straw ever grown in 
country, and for the quantity sown, the poorest 
of grain. par 
The Tobacco Market is dull; the crop has come: 
in freely, and much of it of indifferent quality, "s 
. Wheat.—We eo reds at $1.30 to $1.50 for om 
inary to prime; white $1.50 to $1.65 for ordinary 
to good, and $1.60 to $1.80 for Ag 
Corn.—White corn 78 to 80; yellow 81 to 83; 
Oats.— We quote Maryland and Virginia 47 toBay 
Pennsylvania 50 to 54 cts. Tait 
Rye.—Maryland 82 to 85; Pennsylvania 95to 
Flour.—Howard St. Superfine $6.12}; Ohio ¢ 
$6.00; Howard St. Extra $7.00; Ohio Extra 
Baltimore ground Family Flour $9.00; Extra $8 
Tobacco.—Tobacco is coming in finely, but 
do not seem to be settled. They indicate a fi 
off of 50 cts. to $1.00 from the Fall sales, 
quote Inferior at $3.00 to $4.50; Superior $6.00" 
$10.00. Bay Tobacco, Tips $4.50 to $5.50; i 
$5.50 to $7; Spangled $7 to $12; fine Yello 
$16. Ohio Tobacco, common Gieen $5.00; 
Spangled $6.50; common to middling Red 
$7.50 to $9; good to fine Yellow $10 to §1 
tucky $5.00 to $5.50 for Lugs; 7.50 to $8.50 
dium leaf, and $9.00 to $12.00 for wrappers, 
Cotton.— We quote cotton at 10 to 14. Pot 
Seeds.—Prime Clover Seed, retail, $6.50; Timo= 





fy 


a 


5; Kem 


for me- 


thy $2.25; Orchard Grass $1.50; Herds Grass $1.25; 
Field Peas $1.50; Flaxseed $1.50. eat 

Wool.—Unwashed, 23 to 26 cts., tub washed 39 
to 36; No. 1 pulled, 29 to 32; Merino pulled, 33. 
34; quarter to half blood, 37 two 39; half to neg 
quarters 39 to 46; three-quarter to full bloody 
to 50; Extra, 52 to 54, (all washed.) 

Catile, Sheep and Hogs.—We quote Beeves 
to $5.25, averaging $4.874¢ on the hoof. 
$8.50 to $9.25, nett, per hundred pounds. 
$4.75 to $6 per hundred. 

Guano.— Peruvian Guano is sellin 
delivered on vessels. 

Best Brown Mexican (AA) we quote at $24 
in bbls; White Mexican (A), ground $30.00. . 


g at $62.50; 


s 





fT 
iat 


lower grades of Mexican from $15 to $20. Elide, 


or California Guano $48 per ton of 2.000 lbs.—= 
Manipulated Guano 


$45 per ton of 2.0001 


4". Superphosphates $40 t . 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 

The, extraordinary press of new advertising 
mattef, making, in all, some sixty pages of extra 
sheets, will cause a day or two’s delay in the issue 
of the Farmer. It will be mailed, however, in 
time for the great mass of our subscribers to re- 
ceive it by the close of the first week of the 
month. Next month we shall go to press a week 
earlier, to guard against delays, and hope to have 
the June number reach its destination by the first 
day of the month. We ask the especial attention 
of ourrreaders to the various’ matters of interest 
presented in our advertising sheets. Our other 
matter, it will be seen, occupies full thirty-two 
pages. : 

Our own Prospectus of a new volume. is crowd- 
ed out of our pages, and will be sent in a separate 
sheet. We beg for it the special attention of ev- 
ery reader. 


We have received from our friends, Messrs. 
Capron & Gwyn, Commission Merchants, who 
havea large and growing custom in Virginia, 
some stems of the Boughton Wheat, grown on the 
farm of C. F. M. Bayliss, Esq. on the Rappahan- 
nock, which was taken from the field on the 25th 
of April, in full head and bloom, and four feet in 
height. It will, we suppose, be fit for the scythe 
the last week in May. It is hard to estimate the 
value of a good wheat which will ripen two weeks 
earlier than our usual harvest. We very much 
hope that this Boughton Wheat may realize, in 
all respects, the anticipations of its friends. Its 
early quality is undoubted. 





LaBELs THAT ENDURE.—Nurserymen find it neces- 
sary to label trees and plants. A correspondent of 
the Field gives the following recipe for making ink 
that is indellible, used on zinc labels: ‘‘Take 1 
drachm of powdered verdigris (acetate of copper) ; 
1 drachm powdered sal ammoniac (muriate of am- 
monia); half a drachm of lamp-black and 10 
drachms of water. Mix the ingredients together in 
& two-ounce vial and shake it every time before 
using it afresh, and from time to time while using 
it. Itis ready for use as soon as the verdigris and 
sal ammoniac are dissolved; In using the indellible 


ink there is one secret to be attended to, it is this; | 


that the zinc label should, just previously to being 
) written upon, have been rubbed bright with some 
fine glass paper. I find too that a steal pen is far 
This: correspondent has labels he has used three 


has been hard. 





Manocany Sraiv.—Take four ounces of red 
sanders, one pound of fustic and an ounce of log- 
wood, and boil them in half a gallon of water, for 
one hour, then apply it warm with a brush or 
sponge ; when dry, apply varnish. 


Foote, on being scolded’ by a Jady, said: I 
have heard of tartar and brimstone; you are the 
cream of the one and the flower of the other.”’ 








SALE OF SHORT HORNS. 


Mr. S. C. Ludington, of Greenbrier Co., Va., has 
sold, (as we learn from an exchange paper) to Mr. 
A. Rodgers, of the same county, the fine Durham 
Cattle exhibited by him at the late U. S. Ag. Fair 
at Richmond in that State. The celebrated bull, 
D’Jalma, price $2000. This bull received the first 
premiums, both atthe National and State Fairs, 
and also fourteen first premiums at the State Fairs 
of Kentucky. Chance, a cow, price $600. She 
took the first premium at the State Fair, and the: 
second at the National Fair. Red Rose, a cow, 
price $500. This cow took the second premium at 
the State Fair, and a certificate of merit at: the 
National. Both of the above named cows, have 
taken premiums at the State Fairs of Kentucky.— 
Bertha, a two year old heifer, $400. This heifer 
took the first premiums of her class, at the Nation- 
al, as well as at the State Fair. 


[From the Fincastle (Va.) Democrat.} 
BOOK-FARMING AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


Almost anything will do to tell and believe, 
till it gets into a book or newspaper, when it is 
immediately denounced as a Yankee lie or hum- 
bug. We have heard some of. the tallest yarns 
from neighbour farmers, about their growing 
crops of corn, wheat and tobacco, which no one 
would dispute or profess any doubt of its truth.— 
But if some one in the company should relate a 
tale he saw in print, even more ‘probable than 
that uttered by his boasting neighbours, it would 
at once be denounced as a romance or humbug.— 
Why there should be such a prejudice against 
printed accounts of agricultural experiments and 
their products, we are at a loss to know. If, 
however, a printed account reaches us of a on 
of Chess, played in London or France, a duel, 
horse race, dog or prize fight, no doubt is ex- 
pressed of their truth in every particular, while 
they furnish subjects for interesting fireside and 
street-side conversation, till something fresh from‘ 
the same kitchen, arrives. These thoughts were 
suggested by reading a number of very interesting 
articles in the April Number of the ‘‘American 
Farmer,”’ just to hand, and for inspection at our’ 
office, but not to lend. In looking over the arti- 
cles contained in this Magazine, we felt ourself 
yielding to a wish that we were able to send the 
work one year, to each of our readers who pos- 
seses a farm, however small or large. But our 
charity and good wishes, all vanished when we 
remembered—it is nothing but book-farming.— 
Then our charity condensed itself into the thought 
of transferring several valuable articles into our 


better than a quill for the operation of writing.’’— | Columns ; but we were again met by the recollec- 


tion, that it would be said of them: ‘* They are 


iatt - | nothing book-farming, so we concluded at the end 
ee a cane 00 80 CRANE 46 ovee, StRongh wee | of this article, to all who would put themselves to 


| the trouble of reading, that the American Farmer 


can be had in pamphlet form at §1 a year in ad- 
vance, by addressing N. B. Worthington & Co., 
Carroll Hall, Baltimore. And that it contains ad- 
vertisements of valuable agricultural implements; 
grass seeds of the best varieties; Spring and Sum- 
mer garden seed ; Phosphatic guanos ; mowing 
and reaping machines ; anti-freezing pumps; and 
portable bake ovens, with which dinner can be 


_ cooked in the fields, where the hands are at work; 
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‘Tre EAGLE stitt on THE WING.”’ 
MAKE WAY FOR THE 
PREMIUM GRASS AND GRAIN 


HARVESTER. 


The most simple in construction—the lightest 
draught—most efficient and best made COM- 
BINED MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE 
in use—Price $140—$75 on delivery of the ma- 
chine—the balance October Ist, 1859—or a dis- 
count of $5 for entire cash on receipt of machine. 
Warranted well made, of good materials, and to 
do as good work, and as much as any other ma- 
chine in use, of the same size and requiring the 
same power. 

$1000 PRIZE awarded the ‘EAGLE HARVES- 
TER” by the Massachusetts State Society, after | 
three days trial with the Manny, Allen, Ketchum 
and Hovey Machines in 1856. First prize awar- 
ded by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
of Ireland and of Scotland to the EAGLE MOW- 
ING MACHINE in 1857. 

Tue Kaate has two sets of Cutters—the upper 
set vibrate, the lower set is stationary, and pro- 
ject beyond the upper, acting as guards as well as 
cutters. Both upper and lower set are made like 
the best edge tools, of wrought iron, plated with 
the best cast steel. They are so strong they cun- 
not be broken by use. Operating as shears, they 
will not clog in any grass or grain when in order 
for use. The machine when stopped in the grass 
can be started ahead without first backing. The 
Eagle has a lever by which the driver can raise 
the knives 8 inches instantly, while sitting in his 
seat. It has two wheels upon which it moves, 
and can be backed, drawn forward, or turned 
round with as much convenience asacart. It has 
no gears or cogs. It has a Reel. The Eacie 
Machine is unsurpassed in cutting either Grass or 


Grain. Address 
A. G. MOTT, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Plow Emporium, 


a* 40 Ensor Street, Sole Agent in Baltimore. 





GEO. W. MORLING & SON, 


General Commission Merchants, 
For the Sale and Purchase of all kinds of 


COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
145 W. PRATT STREET, (ur srarrs,) 
OPPOSITE THE MALTBY HOUSE, 


BALTIMORE. 


Consignments of General Country Produce solicited, which 
together with orders for all kinds of Merchandize, will 
receive our prompt attention. myly 








IRVING COLLEGE, 
Manchester, Carroll County, Md. 


Da. F. DIEFFENBACH, President. 
QG-Circulars forwarded to any address, with terms, &c 


8. SANDS MILLS, 
STEAM PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN FARMER,’’ 








| wide at a reduce 


——————— 
The following was written in reply to a “*Smayj 
Farmer,’’ at Govanstown : 


hereby approve of the valuable suggestion of 
t ter of the 14th, and beg leave to sey that the lingua, 
ty, &c., of my Reaper and Mower enables me to adapt it 
to the wants of all who may desire to use a one Horse Ma. 
chine. I shall = to manufacture them 3% feet 

price, and shall be happy to receive op. 
Yours truly, 

Manufact of R at oa. 

yi urer oO eapers and Mi 
No. 181 W. Pratr oe, Battiwoae 


ders for them. 


myl-lt 


THE CHEAPEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY. 
JAS. R. WARD & BRO. 
FURNITURE AND CHAIR 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 66 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Keep always on hand, of their own manufacture, 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


B EDSTEADS, Bureaus, Tables, Sideboards, Sofas, 
Work Stands, Wash Stands, What-Nots, Wood Seat 
Chairs, Can Seat Chairs, Stuffed Seat Chairs, Feather 
Beds, Looking-Glasses, Toilet Stands, Cribs, Cradles, and 
Straw, Husk and Hair Mattresses, Comforts, etc., etc. 
0G- Goods for Shipping, Packed with Care. 
{Vessels furnished, with large or small orders, at the 
shortest possible notice. 
Houses of every description furnished at the 
lowest possible prices. 


REPAIRS DONE AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
CHAIRS RECANED, &c., &c. 


Captains of Vessels, and Strangers visiting the city, are 
respectfully invited to give us a call before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


ICS-CHAIRS FOR EXPORTATION.£Y 


my-ly 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


NE good Milch Cow, cross of Devon and Durham, 
had calf four weeks ago, will give 4 gallons of milk 
a day—8 years old. 

Another seven years old, will have calf about the 5th of 
May, will give when fresh 5 gallons a day. 

Two country cows, one has acalf nine days old, will 
give four gallons a day—another had a caif four weeks 
ago, will give 34g gallons a day. 

Two Chester sows, one fifteen months old, has eight 
pigs, the other eighteen months old, has with her five 

igs. 

° ‘A dozen Bee Hives. 

Brahma Pootra Fowls—a couple of dozen. 

CLEMENT WARNS, 
Elk Ridge Landing. 


CAPRON & GWYN, 
GROCERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 








may!]-lt* 








¥ E GIVE the most particular personal attention to 
the weighing, measuring and delivering of all 
GRAIN consigned to us, and have on hand a large stock 
of Groceries, Brandies, Wines, Whiskey, Tobac- 
co, Segars, &c. myl-ly 


S. SANDS MILLS, 
STEAM 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
Office of the “American Farmer,” 
No. 1 Jarvis Bumpine, Batrimorg. 
| 0G-Orders from a distance promptly executed, 








hore <- 





